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THE NATIONAL CRUSHED STONE 
ASSOCIATION CIRCULAR TRACK 


This machine has proved to be a very 
practical means for evaluating the rel- 
ative resistance of various bituminous 
road surfaces 
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Tests on Bituminous Mixtures Made 
with Stone Screenings 


By A. T. GOLDBECK 


Engineering Director 
National Crushed Stone Association 


N SOME crushed stone 

plants, particularly those 
producing stone other than 
limestone, the finest sizes, 
or screenings, are  fre- 
quently without sufficient 
market. It becomes highly 
desirable, therefore, to ex- 
plore the fields in which 
screenings might be used 
to good advantage. One of 
these possible fields is in 
the manufacture of asphal- 
tic road mixes for use primarily in the top course 
or wearing surface of roads, sidewalks, parking 
spaces, driveways, airport runways and other sur- 
faces requiring a smooth, durable, non-slippery sur- 
face. 


Stone screenings generally are finer than the % 
inch square opening sieve size and they are fairly 
well graded down through the various sizes and 
include stone dust passing the No. 200 sieve. The 
gradation naturally is not identical in screenings 
from different crushed stone plants, and it may vary 
to some extent in the same plant, depending on the 
variations in crushing and screening procedure, but 
the following gradation might be taken as repre- 
senting typical screenings produced from the tougher 


e Stone screenings when mixed with bituminous 
material are found to make an exceptionally 
stable surfacing for roads, parking areas, air- 
ports, driveways and sidewalks. 


types of rocks. Trap rock screenings were used in 
the present series of tests. 


Square Opening Sieves Total Per Cent Passing 


3% in. 100 

No. 4 92 
8 75 

16 55 

30 35 

50 25 

100 15 
200 7 


The above gradation is intended merely to give a 
rough idea of the gradation of hard rock screenings, 
and it is to be expected that individual samples will 
show variations from the above analysis. 

For the sake of economy it is desirable that the 
screenings be used without any additional prepara- 
tion to change their gradation. It would not be im- 
possible to re-grade the screenings, but this would 
lead to additional cost for the finished bituminous 
mixture. Accordingly, in planning the present series 
of tests, the assumption was made that no additional 
screening operation would be performed, but that 
there might be a reduction in the dust content in 
certain of the mixtures, especially those of the cut- 
back asphalt type. 


Method of Preparing Mixtures 


The first step in the preparation of the test mix- 
tures in the laboratory was to separate the screen- 
ings into a number of different sizes and in each 
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batch these sizes were re-combined in their proper 
proportions, thus insuring that segregation would 
be eliminated and every batch would have the 
gradation desired. This separation and re-combin- 
ing process has been found quite necessary in our 
test procedure to insure uniformity in the quality 
of the test mixtures. All quantities were carefully 


OURABILITY TESTS 
EFFECT OF 2000 PASSES OF TIRE WITH CHAINS ON WET PAVEMENT AT 35-40 F 
12 
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B AFTER 45 DAYS CURING PLUS 10000 PASSES OF TIRE WITH PAVEMENT AT 10°F 


FIGURE 1 


weighed, including the asphalt, and the mixing was 
done by the use of hand tools until all of the aggre- 
gate was thoroughly and uniformly coated with 
asphalt. In the case of the hot mixtures, the aggre- 


FIGurRE 3 


Test Section 2, Hot, dense mix, 13% 
dust, 7.5% 90 penetration asphalt 


Ficure 2 
Test Section 1, Amiesite Type 


gate and the asphalt were pre-heated to a tempera- 
ture of 300° F. before mixing. 


Preparing Test Sections of Each Mixture 


It has been found that the most practical way to 
test asphaltic mixtures in the laboratory for their 
resistance to traffic is to actually subject them to 
the action of artificial traffic by the use of a circular 
track testing apparatus. The device used in the 
National Crushed Stone Association Laboratory has 
been described a number of times, but, briefly, it 
consists of a trough-shaped concrete base 18 in. wide 
and 14 ft. in mean diameter, in which the test sec- 
tions are laid, and upon which may be operated a 
cast-iron roller or a rubber-tired wheel as desired. 
The roller weighs 200 lb. per in. of width and is 
used for initially rolling the test sections. The rub- 
ber-tired wheel is one such as used on a 2-ton truck 
and upon it is mounted a 7 x 20 in. pneumatic tire 
which during the test is loaded with a load of 1900 
lb. It is operated in a single path to accelerate the 
test. For the purpose of further acceleration, tire 
chains are mounted on the tire during that portion 
of the test used for determining the durability of 
the respective sections. 

In the present tests all of the sections were laid 
to a compressed thickness of 2 in. and in the case 
of the Amiesite type of mix, section 1, and the hot, 
dense graded mix, section 2, a binder course of 1 in. 


FIGURE 4 
Test Section 3, 5% dust, 6% RC-4 
asphalt 
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thickness was used with a wearing course 1 in. thick. 
The gradations used in the respective test sections 
were as follows: 


TABLE I. 


SECTIONS 1 AND 2. 


Square Opening Sieve _ 


Total Per cent Passing 


1 in. 100 
3%4 in. 38 
3% in. 21 
No. 8 9 


GRADATION OF SCREENINGS USED IN Top COURSE 


Sections 1 2 3,6,7,8and9 4,5and 10 
Square opening 
Sieves ‘ Total Per cent Passing 

in 100 — 
3% in 98 100 100 100 
No 3 95 83 82 
8 14 69 50 47 
16 — 45 29 25 
30 — 31 18 13 
50 — 23 12 7 
100 —- 18 8 3 
200 — 13 5 2 


For the sake of brevity in presentation, the char- 
acteristics of the various test sections and the test 
results are all given in Table II. The mixtures were 


laid in the track in sections 4.4 ft. long and a wood 
header was used to confine the material at the end 
of each section as it was constructed. Because of 
the variable character of the several mixtures it was 
necessary to treat them differently so far as rolling 
was concerned and for the sake of accuracy in the 
record, the details of laying and rolling are given as 
follows: 


Wednesday, March 20. Binder course for sections 
1 and 2 was mixed and laid at a temperature of 
about 300 F. 


Thursday, March 21. Top course of Amiesite, sec- 
tion 1 was laid at room temperature and dense 
screenings mix, section 2, at 300 F. Both sections 
were then rolled immediately. 


Friday, March 22. Mixes for sections 3 to 10, in- 
clusive, were spread in the track to a loose depth of 
234 inches. Sections 3, 9 and 10 were then rolled. 
The track was covered with an insulating cover of 
celotex and a current of air was blown over the 
sections to facilitate the evaporation of the volatile 
portion of the cut-back asphalt used in sections 3 
to 8, inclusive. 


Monday, March 25. Sections 4 to 8 (MC-4 or me- 
dium curing type of asphalt mixtures), were turned 


TABLE II. 


STABILITY AND DURABILITY TESTS MADE ON BITUMINOUS MIXES CONTAINING STONE SCREENINGS 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Hot Dense 
Section Amiesite Mix 5% —200 2% —200 2% —200 5% —200 5% —200 5% —200 5% -—200 2% —200 
3g—H4 61 17 18 18 17 17 17 17 18 
23 26 33 35 35 33 33 33 33 35 
8—16(— #8) 14 24 22 22 22 21 21 21 21 22 
30 14 ll 12 12 1l 11 11 11 12 
30— 50 8 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 
50—100 5 4 4 4 4 a 4 4 4 
100—200 5 3 1 1 3 3 3 3 1 
200— 0 13 5 2 2 5 5 5 5 2 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
Thickness, topping, in. 1 1 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Aggregate per cent 92.2 92.5 92 95 94 95 94 93 94 95 
| Asphalt per cent 6.0 75 6 5 6 5 6 7 6 
} Asphalt type 90 pen 90 pen RC-4 MC-4 MC-4 MC-4 MC-4 MC-4 150 pen 150 pen 
topping 64.9 80.6 126.5 129.7 131.0 136.9 137.0 140.0 137.9 127.9 
Area of section, sq. yd. -708 -720 696 -708 -708 708 696 72 708 708 
Actual thickness, in. 1.78 1.93 2.01 1.96 1.91 1.92 1.96 1.86 1 1.83 
Lb./Sq.Yd./Inch ae — 90.4 93.4 96.9 100.7 101.1 104.5 101.4 8.7 
Test RESULTS 
Rutting in Inches 
68 F. Stability, 10,300 .03 01 02 03 02 03 02 03 
~ 13,500 passes .05 01 03 .03 02 03 02 .03 00 00 
110 F. 3 10,000 passes .18 .23 14 ll 99 09 09 .08 06 05 
35-40 F. Durability, 
Age 12 days, 2,000 passes 14 .09 1.15 1.04 .70 98 64 54 .24 44 
Age 45 days, 2,000 passes 07 04 Si 41 


tested for stability under a total of 23,500 passes of the tire. 


32 41 43 14 24 


Note: Stability tests made with rubber tire on dry track, those at 68 F. after 10 days curing; those at 110 F. at age of 15 days. 
Durability tests made on wet track, tire equipped with chains. Those at age of 45 days were made on that portion of the track previously 


GRADATION OF STONE AND SCREENINGS USED IN TEST SECTIONS 
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over and to further facilitate their curing the mix- 
tures were warmed to about 115 F. The process of 
turning over the MC-4 mixtures, sections 4 to 8, 
inclusive, was repeated on the four following days, 
and on 

Friday, March 29. These sections were rolled, at 
which time all of the MC-4 mixes shoved consid- 
erably under the action of the roller. 

Saturday, March 30. The temperature of the pave- 
ment was reduced to 70 F. and the pavement was 
again rolled at which time all of the sections were 
stable. 


In order to effect further compaction of the test 
sections, the cast-iron roller was removed, the rub- 
ber-tired wheel was substituted, and the sections 
were subjected to 4000 passes of the loaded rubber- 
tired wheel moved to different positions on the sur- 
face to produce uniform compaction throughout 
their width. The tests performed on the track were 
as follows: 

The first test, for Stability, was made on April i, 
ten days after laying sections. 13,500 passes were 
made on outside lane of the track which was dry 
and maintained at 68 F. 

Second test, for Durability, run on April 3, twelve 
days after laying the sections. Rubber-tired wheel 
was equipped with tire chains and the track was 
covered with crushed ice so as to reduce the tem- 


* 


Ficure 5 


perature to 35-40 F. The melting ice naturally cre- 
ated a very wet condition. The chain-equipped 
wheel was operated for 2000 passes on the inside 
lane of the track. 


Third test, for Stability, made April 6. This test 
was not performed until after the track was dried 
with the use of artificial heat at a temperature of 
110 F. The outside lane was then subjected to 10,000 
passes of the tire which, this time, was not equipped 
with tire chains. The idea of this particular test 
was to determine the relative stability of the respec- 
tive sections. 


Fourth test, for Durability. In view of the fact 
that at the time of the second test, April 3, only 
twelve days had elapsed after laying the sections, 
the cut-back asphalt type of mixtures had had very 
little curing and, as will be discussed later, some 
of the cut-back mixtures showed a lack of durability. 
Consequently, it was considered advisable to deter- 
mine the effect of time in increasing the durability 
of this type of mix. Therefore, approximately four 
weeks of additional curing was given, the track in 
the meantime being covered with celotex to form a 
tunnel through which a current of air was blown 
over the surface. 


Intermittently, also, the test sections were heated 
up to about 110 F. in order further to facilitate the 
curing. Finally, when the. sections were 45 days 


FIcure 6 FIGURE 7 
Test Section 4, 2% dust, 5% MC-4 Test Section 5, 2% dust, 6% MC-4 Test Section 6, 5% dust, 5% MC-4 
_ asphalt asphalt asphalt 
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FIGURE 8 FIGURE 9 Ficure 10 

Test Section 7, 5% dust, 6% MC-4 Test Section 8, 5% dust, 7% MC-4 Test Section 9, 5% dust, 6% 150 
asphalt asphalt penetration asphalt 


old, they were given 2000 additional passes, this time 
in the outside lane. The track was covered with 
crushed ice during this test and the rubber-tired 
wheel was equipped with tire chains. This second 
test for durability differed from the first durability 
test primarily in two respects, first the sections dur- 
ing the second test had received four weeks of addi- 
tional curing and, second, they had been subjected 
to 10,000 passes of the rubber tired wheel alone 
while the test sections were at a temperature of 
110 F. Thus, they had received additional compac- 
tion as well as additional curing. 


Discussion of Test Results 


Complete details of the results obtained as well 
as a description of the test sections are given in 
Table II. Also, the results of the two durability 
tests, one made at twelve days and the other at 
forty-five days are shown graphically in Fig. 1. 


STABILITY TESTS 


Referring now to Table II, consider first the test 
for stability. The degree of stability is measured 
by the depth of the rut formed after a given number 
of passes of the rubber-tired wheel operated in the 
same lane continuously. It will be noted that after 
10,300 passes of the wheel, when the track was at 
68 F., all of the sections showed uniformly high 


stability. The amount of rutting in no case exceeded 
0.03 in. in depth and 13,500 passes increased that 


Ficure 11 
Test Section 10, 2% dust, 5% 150 
penetration asphalt 


rutting only in the case of the Amiesite type of mix. 
This probably was due to the fact that this mix had 
an open binder course into which the top course 
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was impressed. Actually the top course was not 
unstable. Finally, 10,000 additional passes were 
made when the track was heated to 110 F. and, as 
would be expected, the higher temperature caused 
some softening of the respective mixtures. This last 
portion of the test gives the best indication of the 
relative stabilities. 


FIGURE 12 
Rubber Tire Coated with Asphalt as 
a Result of the Test of Wet Track 


As might be expected, the hot dense mix, section 
2, having 13 per cent of -200 dust and the highest 
percentage of asphalt, 7% per cent, showed the least 
stability. It is interesting to note, however, that in 
spite of the fact that the MC type of cut-back mixes 
still retained a very high percentage of their vola- 
tile material as later revealed, they were all very 
stable. Undoubtedly, this high stability is due pri- 
marily to the nature of the aggregate. 
tremely angular in character and upon laying and 
rolling, it interlocks and does not suffer much com- 
pression. If there were an excess of asphalt or of 
dust or both in the mixture, more indentation would 
be observed than would be the case in the more 
open mixtures in which the coarse aggregate is 
brought intimately into contact without the inter- 
position of a relatively thick compressible film. 

Although no photographs were taken of that por- 
tion of the track subjected to stability tests, it is a 
fact that mixture No. 2, the hot, dense mix contain- 


It is ex-. 


ing a high percentage of asphalt and of dust, had a 
very dense appearing surface and one that might be 
considered too smooth from the standpoint of safety. 
This result was not unexpected, but the high per- 
centages of dust and of asphalt were used purposely 
to see if their effects would be detrimental in the 
screenings mixture. 


The present stability tests indicate that all of the 
MC cut-back mixtures and also the RC cut-back, 
likewise the hot mixtures with the possible excep- 
tion of mixture No. 2, would have ample stability 
even in their early stages of curing, but that their 
stability would be even greater in the course of time 
as curing through the evaporation of the volatile 
material proceeds. 


DuRABILITY TESTS 


In making durability tests with the circular track 
apparatus an attempt is made to simulate those road 
conditions which are known to cause the maximum 
lack of durability, namely, extremely wet surface 
and the use of tire chains. Crushed ice is used on 
the test surface primarily for the purpose of re- 
ducing the temperature of the asphalt so that the 
effect of any lack of stability will be entirely elim- 
inated and the rutting will be due to lack of dura- 
bility. At the age of 12 days, section 3, containing 
5 per cent of dust and 6 per cent of RC-4 cut-back 
asphalt was quite non-durable; so also was section 4 
containing 2 per cent of dust and 5 per cent of MC-4 


FIGURE 13 
Spreading Screenings Mix with Blade Grader 


cut-back asphalt; likewise section 6 with 5 per cent 

of dust and 5 per cent of MC-4 cut-back asphalt. 
The MC mixes containing 6 per cent of asphalt 

were more durable than the corresponding mixes 
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containing only 5 per cent, during the initial dura- 
bility tests. It is outstanding that the hot dense mix, 
No. 2, which was the ieast stable under high tem- 
perature testing was the most durable under the 
action of tire chains and wet conditions. The Amies- 
ite and also the other hot mixes, Nos. 9 and 10, were 
likewise quite durable. 


It was considered desirable to determine the ef- 
fect of more curing on the cut-back asphalt mix- 
tures and, accordingly, they were given additional 
curing of about four weeks and were tested at the 
age of 45 days at low temperature and under high 
moisture conditions. The second test was made in 
a manner identical with that used during the first 
test. The results are shown in Table II and in Fig. 1 
the results of both durability tests are shown in 
juxtaposition. 


In all cases, except in section 8, that containing 
5 per cent of dust and 7 per cent of asphalt of the 
MC-4 type, additional curing resulted in additional 
durability. No explanation is offered for the greatly 
decreased durability of section 8. It is pointed out, 
however, that this is a medium cut-back type of 
asphalt mixture containing a relatively high per- 
centage of dust and, upon removal of this section, it 
was quite obvious that very little curing had taken 
place in the main body of the mixture, although a 
hardened crust had formed on the surface. 

The point to be noticed in connection with the hot 
mixtures is the fact that, with the percentages of 
dust used, greater durability is obtained with the 
higher dust contents which produced greater den- 
sity. Thus section 9 is more durable than section 10 
and of the greatest durability is section 2. 


Section 3 containing the RC-4 type of cut-back 
asphalt, although relatively non-durable at early 
periods became very durable at a later period, due 
no doubt to the effect of curing. Curing in a given 
period seems to be much more effective with the 
RC type than with the MC type and this is not un- 
expected. Of the MC type of mixes used in these 
tests, section 5 containing 6 per cent of asphalt and 
2 per cent of dust is selected as being most satisfac- 
tory and, of the hot mixes, section 9, containing 6 
per cent and 150 penetration asphalt and 5 per cent 
of dust gave excellent results. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


Some idea of the appearance of the test sections 
after being subjected to tire chain traffic may be 


obtained by reference to Figs. 2 to 11, inclusive. The 
first durability test was made on the inner section 
of the track and the final durability test after addi- 
tional curing, on the outer lane. The beneficial ef- 
fect of more curing shows up very clearly in the 
appearance of some of the sections in which a shal- 
lower rut is observed on the outer lane (final test) 
compared with that on the inner lane. 

Attention is called to the excellent surface texture 
shown by practically all of the sections. A non-skid 
surface undoubtedly has resulted which would make 
these surfaces particularly safe for traffic. 


In Fig. 12 is shown the appearance of the rubber 
tire after the completion of the test. In spite of the 
fact that during the test the surface of the test sec- 
tions was covered with water and, consequently, 
the tire was running in water, the asphalt which 
previously adhered to the stone has been picked up 
by the wet tire and has very thoroughly coated it. 
Rubber has an affinity for asphalt in the presence 
of water, a greater affinity than has the stone and, 
consequently, the tire gathered asphalt from the test 
surfaces. 


A practical investigation of the ease of laying of 
mixtures of the MC type above described and also 
of the hot asphaltic type is very well illustrated in 
Fig. 13, showing the use of a blade grader for spread- 
ing the screenings type of mix. One of the hot 
mixes, originally at a temperature of 250 F. was 
held in an open truck for a period of 3 hours with 
the air temperature at approximately 70 F. and it 
was then spread by the use of the machine shown 
in Fig. 13. The temperature of the mixture had 
fallen only to 220 F. and it was spread with no diffi- 
culty whatever. 


Conclusion 


It is believed that the above tests show very con- 
clusively that screenings mixtures having high sta- 
bility and durability may be used with a consider- 
able degree of assurance that excellent results will 
be obtained, especially if they are laid during the 
summer and are given sufficient time for curing be- 
fore they are subjected to the extreme conditions of 
wet weather and chain equipped traffic. The present 
investigations should be helpful to those producers 
who are contemplating the use of screenings in bi- 
tuminous mixtures. 
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Wages for the Crushed Stone Industry 
Under the Walsh-Healey Act 


By L. METCALFE WALLING 


Administrator, Government Contracts Division, 
U. S. Dept. of Labor, Washington, D. C. 


A THE risk of going 
over ground which 


heard when I discussed the 
whole matter before your 
Board of Directors, I would 
like to tell you a little bit 
about the background and 
origin of this statute, as a 
basis for discussion of our 
problem today, which is the 
determination of the mini- 
mum wage which is to be 
paid in the performance of government contracts 
subject to the statute. 

Cortrary to a good deal of popular belief, the 
Walsh-Healey Act was not put on the statute books 
very hastily as the N. R.A. was. When the N.R.A. 
was declared unconstitutional, there was a period of 
more than a year when there was hot and heavy de- 
bate in Congress and in the country as to what, if 
any, substitute should be put in its place. 


Use of Federal Purchasing Power to Influence 
Labor Standards 


As a result of that debate, it was decided that the 
government could and should appropriately use its 
purchasing power to influence labor standards. It 
was pointed out that it was very anomalous for the 
government, on the one hand, to be constantly urg- 
ing private industry to maintain good labor stand- 
ards and increase existing labor standards and, on 
the other hand, do all that it could, by its vast pur- 
chasing power, to subsidize the elements in industry 
which were making it difficult, if not impossible, for 
those standards to be maintained—by subsidizing 
the most unfair kind of cut-throat competition in 
labor costs of all kinds. 


‘Presented at the Twenty-Third Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Crushed Stone Association held at the Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo., January 22-24, 1940 


some of you may have . 


e In view of the hearing scheduled in Washing- 
ton on May 24 in connection with the deter- 
mination of prevailing minimum wages in the 
crushed sione and related industries, Mr. Wal- 
ling’s address should prove of especial interest 
and significance. 


So, the Congress adopted this statute which ap- 
plies to all companies dealing with the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the manufacturing field, with certain 
exceptions which we need not concern ourselves 
with here, in amounts over $10,000. 

Now, the importance of that may be gauged by 
the fact that we have had to date about 20,000 such 
contracts in about three years of time, totaling about 
$1,600.000,000, and that almost every American in- 
dustry at some time or other has been affected by 
the act. If we say, roughly, that 8,000,000 people 
are employed in manufacturing industries, in the 
narrow sense, excluding transportation and other 
types of industrial operation, probably 20 to 25 per 
cent of that total has been affected directly or in- 
directly by the provisions of the act. 

We now have in force nearly forty minimum wage 
determinations which affect industries employing 
about 2,000,000 people. I am going to come back to 
that a little bit later to explain the relationship be- 
tween the wage provisions of the statute and the 
other provisions of the statute. 

The standards which Congress legislated specifi- 
cally were the eight-hour day and the forty-hour 
week, with one and one-half times the regular basic 
rate for any overtime worked in excess of those daily 
or weekly amounts; no child labor, that is no labor 
by boys under sixteen and no labor by girls under 
eighteen, which is the first time that we have had 
a general prohibition for child labor up to eighteen 
years in an important, federal statute; safety and 
health conditions in the performance of the work, 
which is a requirement to which you are not sub- 
jected in the Fair Labor Standards Act, for instance; 
and, finally, the payment of prevailing minimum 
wages. 
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Wage Standard of the Statute 


Now I want to talk a little bit about the wage 
standard of the statute, because that is something 
which concerns us all very closely. The provision, 
in the first instance, is a very unusual one and was 
adopted, I think, as a result of a compromise between 
the advocates of having a minimum wage based on 
the fair and reasonable value of the services ren- 
dered and the minimum amount necessary for 
healthy and moral subsistence of the worker, of the 
sort which we have become familiar within nearly 
thirty state minimum wage statutes applying to 
women and minors, and the other school of thought 
which suggested that the wages to be paid should be 
prevailing wages existing in industry at the present 
time. And they were thinking particularly of 
another federal statute which had that requirement, 
in the construction of public works for the Federal 
Government. That is the Bacon-Davis Act with 
which some of you may be familiar. 

So, they decided to blend these two ideas, and they 
required us to determine the prevailing minimum 
wages, leaving it up to the administrator to try to 
make some sense out of what are really inconsistent 
and, at times, decidedly conflicting requirements. 

We have been spending about three years, trying 
to make some kind of economic common sense out of 
a legislative standard which is both somewhat in- 
definite and somewhat inconsistent and almost al- 
ways difficult to apply. 


Meaning of “Locality” 


The language used is that the wages paid shall be 
not less than the prevailing minimum wages as de- 
termined for similar work in similar or particular 
industries or groups of industries currently operat- 
ing in the locality where the goods are being manu- 
factured or furnished. 

Now that word “locality” is a very important one, 
I think, Mr. Chairman, particularly in reference to 
your industry because you have, as I understand the 
situation, a very decided problem of wage differen- 
tials between various parts of the country, various 
regions, possibly even between various communities 
within the same state. 

About one-fifth, in number, of our wage determina- 
tions have recognized some kind of geographical 
differential, ranging from broad regions, as in the 
granite quarrying industry, to states and even parts 
of states as in the steel industry where we, for in- 
stance, took East St. Louis as a part of the St. 


Louis, industrial area, even though it lay across the 
river in Illinois. 


“Locality” Differentials Recognized 


From the standpoint of recognizing geographical 
differentials which exist and which ought probably 
to be recognized and continued in order not to do 
harm to the existing wage structure of your in- 
dustry, there is no legislative difficulty and I assure 
you there will be no administrative difficulty in the 
interpretation of the statute because, without at- 
tempting to prejudge the case, it would appear to me 
that some kind of wage differential was inevitably 
called for by your industry and that a uniform wage 
pattern, a single minimum wage for the country at 
large, would probably work considerable chaos in 
the existing conditions of the industry. 

It seems to me that the Walsh-Healey Act can- 
not properly be construed as a means for righting all 
of the economic injustices, in so far as the wage pat- 
tern is concerned, which exist within the country. 
I think it is perfectly clear that the Congress in- 
tended to ameliorate somewhat the unfair competi- 
tive conditions which might exist between different 
members of an industry and between different sec- 
tions of the country, but I think it is also clear that 
the Congress did not intend to wipe out entirely all 
differentials which might have existed historically 
for a long period of time and which might have very 
sound economic justifications. At any rate, that has 
been our interpretation of the statute. We have not 
even paid lip service to the economic theories of the 
textbook writers that any wage differential between 
different parts of the United States is entirely un- 
justifiable. That may or may not be true, but I 
think Congress did not give us the mandate to put 
into effect that particular economic theory. 


Congressional Intent 


We have been given a mandate, I think, to elimi- 
nate what we might call substandard conditions 
which are causing a bad competitive situation within 
an industry. Toa certain extent, that is particularly 
important in government contract work, as I need 
not remind you, because of the intense competition 
for a single item of government business. I don’t 
know that this is true in your industry but it cer- 
tainly is in many industries which I have observed, 
that the difference between the successful bidder and 
the next lowest bidder is often a fraction of one cent 
on an item. So that we have to keep very clearly in 
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mind the fact that we are dealing with highly com- 
petitive situations where deviating from the straight 
and narrow one way or the other will conceivably 
affect very adversely or very advantageously, as the 
case may be, one element of the industry or the 
other. 

We have not been given, as I see it, a general man- 
date by Congress to study the entire economic struc- 
ture of any industry or of American industry in gen- 
eral. We don’t analyze what injustices there are in 
the freight differential that may exist because of 
the rulings of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
what differentials there may be in the cost of living 
between different sections of the country, except 
in so far as they are reflected in the existing wage 
scale which the industry has built up for itself, pre- 
sumably recognizing all of these different causes. 


Government Contracts in Crushed Stone Industry 
Have Exceeded $8,000,000 


I would like to point out to you the importance to 
your industry as well as to the government of your 
contractual relations with us. You have had some- 
thing over $8,000,000 worth of government business 
subject to the Walsh-Healey Act in three years’ time, 
not counting about 156 so-called indefinite contracts, 
the exact amount of which we do not know, but 
which would raise that probably by a considerable 
amount. You might be interested, also, to know 
what your record of compliance is because it com- 
pares pretty favorably with other industries. 

I had a special report made for me before I left, 
for my own information as well as yours. You 
have had awarded 197 contracts up to January 15, 
which were filled by 81 different companies, either 
as the direct contractor or as a source of supply to 
some other bidder. Of these 81, we have investi- 
gated 60 different companies and found 23 to have 
been in some kind of monetary violation; that is 
involving either a child labor penalty, which I think 
was not found in any case in this industry, or a 
failure to pay overtime in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the statute. 

Those restitutions which have already been made 
amount to $26,437, which is a small fraction of the 
$300,000-odd that have been found due to employees, 
so far, for all industries. 


Procedure in Determining Prevailing Minimum 
Wage 


I want to tell you a little bit about what our pro- 
cedure is in the determination of this wage. We 


have been conferring with Mr. Boyd who has been 
more than generous in advising us about your prob- 
lem and our problem, from. the very start. He has 
been unsparing in the time he has given to us, and 
I am delighted to be able to tell you how much I per- 
sonally and all of us in the administration of the act 
appreciate his help. I have also had the benefit of 
many conferences with different members of the 
industry; some of them unsolicited, but none the 
less welcome, others as a result of a definite invita- 
tion from me to confer with me. 

It has been our policy, in the determination of 
all the wage standards which we have set up under 
the act, to advise with what we call an advisory 
panel of employer and employee representatives. 
We go to the experts who know something about the 
industry, to advise us who know very little about 
it. We hope that by doing that we can achieve a 
sound result which will work practically in terms of 
your needs as well as ours, instead of foisting upon 
you a standard which you have had no share in con- 
structing. 

Wage Survey Has Been Made 

As a result of the decision of your Board of Direc- 
tors last summer, to which I referred earlier, a wage 
survey has been made of the industry, and, as a re- 
sult of conferences with the sand and gravel and the 
slag industries, similar surveys have also been made. 
It seems to be the desire of those three industries 
to have simultaneous consideration as was done 
under the provisions of your code, in view of the 
similar conditions and, again, in view of the highly 
competitive situation between all of these industries. 
So that decision has been arrived at, I think, with the 
unanimous support of all concerned. 


Public Hearing to be Held 


It was suggested that it might be well if the final 
hearing leading up to a determination of the wage 
should be postponed until after this meeting, in order 
that we might have an opportunity to talk the mat- 
ter over together, and in order that you might be 
better informed as to what our procedure will be. 

Normally the hearing is held before a board of 
three in the Division of Public Contracts which is 
charged with the responsibility of making a public 
record which will include, among other things, the 
wage report to which I have referred, which has 
been collected under the auspices of the Association 
and such other evidence and comments and analyses 
of that wage report and the other evidence in the 
record as those at the hearing may desire to make. 
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Then there will be a review of that by the board, 
which will make a.recommendation to the adminis- 
trator of what it considers the prevailing minimum 
wage in the industry should be determined to be. 
Then that proposed rate is circularized to all those 
who filed an appearance at this public hearing, and 
an opportunity is given to them to comment on it, 
attacking it or supporting it, as the case may be. 


Meaning of “Prevailing Minimum Wage” 


I referred earlier to the fact that this use of the 
words “prevailing” and “minimum” has involved 
many problems, and I am sure you want me to tell 
you exactly what we mean by prevailing minimum 
wage. 

Weil, I don’t know that I can tell you in terms of 
your particular situation. I can only tell you what 
we have said it meant in various other industries, 
and I can only tell you that we have tried to inter- 
pret the words in connection with the facts of the 
industry before us, in connection with a result which 
we hope will be workable. 

In general, in an industry where there is a highly 
differentiated group of common labor set off from 
the other occupations in the industry, as we had in 
the cement industry, for instance, where about 
twenty per cent of the employees were common 
laborers, the prevailing minimum wage is the wage 
which affects those employees. In other industries 
where there isn’t this clearly defined demarcation be- 
tween common labor and other occupational groups, 
some other lower occupational groups may be con- 
sidered along with common labor. We of course are 
interested in the lower paid workers as distinguished 
from the higher paid workers or those of medium 
skill. We usually attempt to define clearly the oc- 
cupations which we are considering in connection 
with a particular minimum wage. 

I have already referred to the fact that we give 
serious consideration to the necessity, as shown by 
the evidence and as shown by your requests, for geo- 
graphical differentials. 

We have, as I indicated, taken parts of states in 
one locality and the rest of the state in another local- 
ity, in so far as the wages are concerned. That may 
or may not be a necessity in your particular case. 
That remains to be seen as a result of the hearing. 

We will be glad to arrange the date for the hear- 
ing at a time that is convenient to the majority of 
the industry, and we will be taking that up later 
with your offices in Washington to arrange a suit- 
able time. 


a 


Before I close I would like to say simply this: that, 

as was brought out so well by the speaker last night 
at the banquet, there ought not to be and, in my 
mind, there isn’t any necessary antagonism between 
government and industry or government and labor. 
I am constantly impressed with the amount of good 
will there is lying around loose if somebody only 
would come along and take it up. 
_ In the administration of the Walsh-Healey Act, we 
have tried, frankly, to capitalize on the oversupply 
of good will that there is, and that extends just as 
much to industry as it does to labor. 

It has been very gratifying to me personally to 
have received the whole-hearted support which I 
have received from the beginning, on the part of in- 
dustry as well as later, in the administration of the 
act. Asa matter of fact, 1 am somewhat embarrassed 
occasionally by the over-enthusiasm of some indus- 
tries who want to send down more delegates to con- 
ferences than we have room conveniently to house, 
but that is all to the good. It has been extremely 
helpful. Such success as we may have had, I think, 
is due in no small degree to the fact that we have 
been guided, in making our decisions, by people who 
are going to be affected by them and who can tell 
us quite honestly, from their own enlightened self- 
interest, what is going to work and what isn’t going 
to work. 

I am reminded of the conservation lecturer who 
was making an impassioned plea before an audience 
for conservation of our natural resources, partic- 
ularly our great forests. As he reached the climax 
of his speech, he asked one of those rhetorical ques- 
tions which are very effective from the platform but 
which the speaker always hopes nobody will reply 
to. He said, “Which one of you in this audience has 
ever done anything for conservation? Which one of 
you has ever done a thing to protect our great 
forests?” 

Little Mr. Milquetoast in the back of the room 
looked up and said, “I killed a woodpecker once.” 

Well, now, maybe the dent which we are making 
on this so-called government versus industry prob- 
lem is only killing a woodpecker, but I think it 
actually is something more. I think that the impor- 
tance of this wage determination which we are going 
to make is something more than just making a wage 
determination for your industry which will cause 
the minimum of derangement and upset of existing 
conditions. I think it is an opportunity for you as 
well as for the government to demonstrate visibly 
that sound, reliable and mutually confidential re- 
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lations are possible between industry and govern- 
ment. I think we can all of us be proud in having a 
small share, and perhaps it isn’t so small, in making 
that demonstration in the common good and in the 
public interest. 

This is the essence of our democratic way of doing 
things, and I know that we are all convinced of the 
importance of continuing it. I think that by working 
together, as we have up to date, we can demonstrate 
to industry and maybe also to certain people in the 
government who may not be as convinced of the pos- 
sibility of working on a sound basis with industry, 
as they might, that this kind of relationship is pos- 
sible. I ask for your continued cooperation and par- 
ticipation in this demonstration, and I assure you 
that we will do all we can, from our end, to make 
that cooperation something more than an empty 
formality. 


Discussion 


CHAIRMAN GRaAvVEs: In all earnestness, gentlemen, 
I submit to you we are undergoing an unusual ex- 
perience at present, so far as my observation is con- 
cerned, when an administrator of one of the Govern- 
mental Agencies at Washington is willing to leave 
Washington and travel as far as St. Louis for the 
purpose of talking to an industry for the reasons 
which motivate Mr. Walling to do it. It is unusual 
in our experience. 

It is the purpose of your Chairman this afternoon 
to keep this program on schedule. You have ten 
minutes for questions of Mr. Walling, in so far as he 
may permit them. 

Mr. H. E. Coteman (LeRoy Lime and Crushed 
Stone Corp., LeRoy, N. Y.): As I understand your 
explanation of the law the word “wage” is used sin- 
gularly, that is, you just determine the prevailing 
minimum wage. Is that wage determined in each 
of the different levels of employment? Is there a 
wage for laborers and a wage for shovel operators 
and a wage for others, or is it one general wage for 
the entire industry? 

Mr. WALLING: I am glad you brought that up. 
It is one wage for the entire industry. There are 
no occupational wages found. I may have confused 
you by referring to the fact that we took, sometimes, 
common labor, for instance, as the determinative 
category, but that was because that was the clearly 
defined minimum wage group in that industry. 
Where there isn’t that clear distinction between com- 
mon labor and other occupations, we have to merge 
some other with it. There is never more than one 


single rate for the industry, as far as occupations 
are concerned, although, of course, there are, as I 
say, in about a fifth of the wage determinations, dif- 
ferent rates for different parts of the country, but, 
basically, only one rate as far as occupations are con- 
cerned. 

Mr. JoHn C. GALL: Would you permit a guest to 
ask a question. Mr. Walling, I wonder if you would 
mind discussing, briefly, the implications of the 
Lukens Steel decision. Do you think that would be 
of interest to this group? 

Mr. WALLING: I would be very glad to, indeed. 
The question involves the wage determination which 
was made for the iron and steel industry, in which 
we did not divide the State of Pennsylvania, to put 
the thing quite succinctly before you, in two, as cer- 
tain parties to the proceeding desired, which re- 
sulted in a wage determination which kept Pennsy]l- 
vania a unit, as far as the rate was concerned. 

Action was brought in the district court in Wash- 
ington to enjoin enforcement of the wage rate. In 
the proceeding before the district court, the justice 
refused to take jurisdiction of the matter, claiming 
that the complainants had no right to bring their 
action. 

They then took an appeal, and in an action before 
the appellate court for the district, the district court’s 
ruling was overturned. The court ruled that there 
was jurisdiction to entertain the injunctive proceed- 
ing. 

Now an appeal has been taken by the government 
to the Supreme Court with a request for a review of 
the decision of the intermediate court, and no action 
has yet been taken on that by the Supreme Court. 

I think it is rather significant that although that ad- 
verse decision to the government was handed down 
in August there has been no move by any other in- 
dustry to reopen or to interfere with the enforce- 
ment of any of the other wage determinations which 
have been made to date. 

The whole question in the steel case turned about 
the proper definition of the word “locality,” and al- 
though the court, so far as the suit has now gone, 
seemed to say that the word “locality” in that case 
at least (I think it isn’t entirely clear whether they 
say that for all cases arising under the statute) 
should be construed to include as large a region as 
the State of Pennsylvania. But no other industry, 
although most of them have had much greater terri- 
tory included within the word “locality” in the wage 
determination, has brought any action to change the 
wage determination made for it. 
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(Epitor’s Note: The Supreme Court has just re- 
cently upheld the position of the Secretary of Labor 
in the Lukens Steel case.) 

I might comment a little bit further on that as 
long as the question has been raised. I did not want 
to go into it with too much detail because I thought 
most of you would be familiar with the provisions of 
the Bacon-Davis Act sufficiently to make it inter- 
esting. But the difficulty arose because in the 
Bacon-Davis Act which applies to public works con- 
struction, the requirement was made that the wage 
should be determined by city, town, village and so 
forth, making it very clear that the wage determina- 
tion was to be on the basis of a very small geo- 
graphical unit. 

Well, now, that of course is very appropriate in 
the construction industry where you are going to 
build a post office in some place that has been pre- 
determined, and you are interested in the prevailing 
rate being paid to labor in that community. But it 
seemed to me, and I think it is abundantly clear that 
it seemed both to the committee in Congress which 
carried the bill and to the Congress as a whole, that 
that very restricted approach will not work in manu- 
facturing industry, because you never know ahead 
of time which community and which factory is going 
to be the successful bidder. You have competition, 
conceivably, from all over the United States, which 
you don’t have in the case of a construction proj- 
ect. It certainly is true that the language of the 
Bacon-Davis Act, “city, town or village,” which was 
specifically recommended to the committee, was 
specifically turned down and other language selected. 

What actually happened was the members of the 
subcommittee went out and tried to find some word 
which would include a territory larger than city, 
town or village, and conceivably smaller than the 
country as a whole, and the word they chose was “lo- 
cality,” which may or may not have been the best 
word to use. But in interpreting it, we have tried 
to carry out the Congressional intent and also eco- 
nomic common sense. 

I think the fact that there has been no other at- 
tack on our interpretation, except this isolated one 
in the steel industry, is the result of the fact that 
industry, by and large, recognizes that the com- 
plexity which would result in any industry from 
having a series of wage determinations for every 
city, town or village in which there was a factory in 
the industry would be such that both industry and 
government would be in an impossible situation, 


and the whole purpose of the statute would break 
down. 

Mr. Bruce S. CAMPBELL (Harry T. Campbell Sons 
Co., Townson, Md.): I have one question in which 
I think everybody will be interested. We have five 
quarries, very small operations, one sand and gravel 
plant. Under this act, if we get a $10,000 order at 
our sand and gravel plant, would it be necessary to 
put the other plants on the same basis? 

Mr. WALLING: You mean all the others which are 
producing crushed stone? 

Mr. CAMPBELL: Yes. 

Mr. Watiine: No. 

Mr. CAMPBELL: Just the one from which we are 
making delivery? 

Mr. Wat.inc: The only people affected are the 
ones that actually work at the contract in question. 

Mr. Rice: I have one question, if you will allow 
me, and I think probably the producers will be in- 
teresied in this. In the event of a limestone plant 
producing agricultural limestone, I don’t think any 
of us are concerned so much about the wage rate 
(I will say I am not; I won’t commit my fellow pro- 
ducers) as we are about the limitation on hours. 

In a limestone operation, we begin with the strip- 
ping—removing of the dirt from the top of the 
quarry—and the blasting of the stone down and the 
conveying of it to a crushing plant, the crushing, 
and finally putting it in a separate bin, a certain 
part of it to be carried finally to a plant where it is 
ground into agricultural limestone, and the agricul- 
tural limestone is sold to the government. 

Now all of these operations, from the stripping of 
the quarry down to the time that we have put the 
stone in this specific bin to be ground into agricul- 
tural limestone, involve operations that are carried 
on in connection with all of our other business, and 
the agricultural business might be but a very small 
part of it, in our case, probably five or six per cent. 

Would the use of that specific binful of raw lime- 
stone to be further processed into agricultural lime- 
stone, include all of the processing behind it, under 
the Walsh-Healey Act? 

Mr. Wat.tinc: It isn’t my job to tell you how to 
evade legally the requirements of the Act, but if I 
can step down from my official position for the mo- 
ment, I would point out to you our so-called stock 
pile rule which has been specifically formulated for 
what I will call, in layman language, the building 
supply industries. I mean sand and gravel, crushed 
stone, slag and so forth, where we recognize that you 
have a problem not only of sporadic delivery but 
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also of tracing back the identity of any particular 


part of the product which you are supplying to the. 


government. So, we have ruled in these industries 
only, not in manufacturing industry in general 
where the factual situation is quite different, that 
you are not responsible for the labor which is ex- 
pended in building up a stock pile prior to the time 
you take the contract, or if you maintain constantly 
during the period of performance, particularly when 
you have sporadic deliveries, some one week and 
perhaps none the rest, a stock pile always large 
enough to supply the government delivery at any 
particular moment. So that you need not, in that 
case, go back and identify particular employees or 
a particular part of the business which, of course, 
you never could do; it isn’t possible for you to do it, 
in most cases, unless the government demands are 
very large, in which case you probably would be 
not in the sporadic delivery situation and would be 
able to gauge the thing. The question is one of fact 
as to how far back you go. 

I think we have never specifically had that prob- 
lem raised in your industry. In the steel industry, 
for instance, we don’t go back to the coal mines or 
the mining of the iron ore, even though that may be 
done, and in many cases, on the part of the large 
companies, is done by employees of the company 
who are just as much, in fact, at work in the pro- 
duction of the ultimate product as those in the roll- 
ing mill. But you have to draw the line somewhere. 

I would want to know more about the facts and 
know more about the general situation before tell- 
ing you in any specific case where we are going to 
draw the line. But I will add this to what I have 
just said, and that is the collateral sporadic delivery 
rule has, I think, eased the situation for your in- 
dustries considerably. 

We recognize that you have not been habitually 
on the forty-hour week to the extent that manu- 
facturing industry has, and that sporadic delivery is 
almost characteristic of your contracts with the gov- 
ernment and that, in many cases, it is the govern- 
ment’s own fault for not enabling you to make de- 
liveries more continuously and more constantly. 
Therefore, although the government itself can do 
nothing about it because that is the way it has to 
have its deliveries in order to carry on its projects, 
recognizing there is some element of responsibility 
on the part of the government, we have ruled that, 
where you have a sporadic delivery situation, in- 
stead of having your overtime figured from the be- 
ginning of your normai payroll period which you 


yourself, as you know, are privileged. to select at 
the beginning of your contract, you may during the 
period of sporadic delivery select the day on which 
you make one of these deliveries and figure the gov- 
ernment jurisdiction as starting then for the next 
seven-day period which enables you to control some- 
what the hours of the people who have been working 
on government contract; not perfectly, I recognize, 
but at least you are not faced with the situation of 
having the government come along on Friday and 
ask for delivery when you have had no warning that 
such a request was going to be made, and when you 
may have worked a considerable amount of over- 
time during the week prior to Friday. In other 
words, you are caught without having any possibility 
of gauging the situation and holding your hours down 
to avoid the overtime payment. So, in that specific 
situation, you are permitted to start figuring your 
payroll period from that first delivery for the next 
seven-day period. 

Those two special rulings which have been made 
in these industries I think have helped somewhat 
the situation with regard to your special problem. 
That other problem that you have asked me partic- 
ularly, I would be glad to give considerable thought 
to and give you a definite ruling on, but I would not 
want to do it without more mature consideration 
than I would be giving it just now. 


Resources Planning Board to 
Make Transportation Study 


HE National Resources Planning Board created 

by the President’s Reorganization Plan Number 
1 last July (succeeding to the functions of the Na- 
tional Resources Committee and the Federal Em- 
ployment Stabilization office) has been assigned to 
undertake a comprehensive study of transportation 
problems. Owen D. Young, former Chairman of the 
Board of the General Electric Company, has been 
nominated by the President to direct the study. 

The National Resources Planning Board and its 
predecessors have been studying the natural and 
human resources of the country with the objective 
of recommending “long-time plans and programs 
for the wise use and fullest development of such 
resources.” 

The task of the Young group will be to study and 
report on how present transportation facilities serve 
the country and what improvements or changes may 
be necessary in accomplishing the general objective. 
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Governmental Policies in the Field 


of Labor Relations 


By JOHN C. GALL 


Counsel, National Association of 
Manufacturers, New York City 


APPRECIATE very 

much the kind and gen- 
erous. introduction Mr. 
Graves gave me. I only 
wish I could live up to it. 
It is one of those instances 
where there is quite a dis- 
tance between the promise 
and the performance, Mr. 
Graves. 

I would like to say just a 
word, more or less uncon- 
nected with my later re- 
marks, but by way of comment on two things that 
Mr. Walling said. I have always been interested in 
the viewpoint that a man was to be condemned in 
the name of evasion because he tried to find out 
exactly what his legal obligation was, and to do 
just that and no more. I think that nobody has 
ever answered that more clearly than did the great 
liberal, Mr. Justice Holmes, on an occasion when a 
company which was doing business in each of two 
states was trying to determine whether it was liable 
for taxes to either of them. 

The case came to the Supreme Court and there 
was an argument made to the court to the effect 
that this company was trying to evade its legal 
obligations to pay its taxes. 

Mr. Justice Holmes said: “The very meaning of 
a line in the law is that one may intentionally go 
just as near to it as he possibly can, so long as he 
does not cross it.” In other words, it is not expected 
that a man must conform to a situation without first 
determining accurately what his obligation is, and 
I don’t think that the law or the attitude of the 
administrator is that you are expected to do more 
than is required by the law. 

So, it isn’t a question of trying to do something 
wrong but rather of determining whether, under all 
the conditions, you are subject to a certain statute, 
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or whether or not a particular ruling is applicable 
to your situation. 

The other thing that interested me very much was 
Mr. Walling’s statement that there isn’t any neces- 
sary antagonism between industry and government. 
I agree with that thoroughly. There isn’t any nec- 
essary antagonism, and I will go so far as to say 
there isn’t nearly as much of it in practice, as a lot 
of people think. 

I believe the feeling that there is a necessary an- 
tagonism between the two grows out of a miscon- 
ception which is entertained in the minds of many 
businessmen and also entertained in the minds of 
many representatives of government. That is, gov- 
ernment officials tend to treat industry as a unit, 
as though it were, instead of a large aggregation of 
different interests, operating as a unit. So that, 
when one businessman commits some kind of in- 
discretion, the tendency is to say, “Look how bad 
industry is!” And it isn’t industry at all; it is just 
one man. 

On the other hand, business tends to say “the gov- 
ernment this” and “the government that” as though 
the government were an entity, and, as a matter of 
fact, it isn’t. You may be doing exactly what you 
are required or believe you are required to do, by 
one government agency, and be prosecuted by an- 
other government agency for doing it. So that the 
idea that government is a unit is a misconception. 
I think I could illustrate that perfectly by the situ- 
ation of the oil industry, which, while trying to 
carry out a program which had the sanction of one 
branch of the government, found itself under indict- 
ment by another agency for carrying out the sub- 
stance of that program. 

I believe that the misunderstandings and antag- 
onism which are evidenced between government and 
industry are due largely to that fact, that each tends 
to regard the other as an indivisible unit. I hope 
you will pardon this aberration, but I felt this was 
something I wanted to comment on. 

I have taken personal pride in the accomplish- 
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ments of the crushed stone industry, and the im- 
provement of its relations as an industrial group 
toward industry as a whole during the past two or 
three years in particular. I have many friends in 
this group, and have had the privilege of seeing you 
individually and collectively on a number of occa- 
sions. 

One of the greatest privileges I have had in the 
many years I have been connected with the National 
Association of Manufacturers has been in seeing Mr. 
Graves become a member of our Board of Directors, 
not only to speak as an individual but to reflect there 
the viewpoint of your group. He has done that as a 
Director of the Association during the past year, 
very admirably. 

He was made a member of the most important 
committee that our Association had last year, that 
is, the coordinating committee, which had the diffi- 
_cult task of trying to frame the viewpoint which was 
going to be expressed by industry as a whole at our 
annual meeting. 

I am not going further into details because I don’t 
want to be in the position of flattering one of my 
own directors, but I want to say that you as an in- 
dustrial group should take great pride in the work 
that he has done for you on our Board, of which 
he is for this year, also, a member. 

I have had the pleasure, also, of working with Mr. 
Boyd in a number of connections. I want to con- 
gratulate this group on the work that he has been 
doing. I have found that he is always on the job 
and not merely finding out afterwards, but antici- 
pating, the needs of your industry. 

There is an old saying that is known to all law- 
yers that “ignorance of the law excuses no one.” It 
is often misquoted as “every man is presumed to 
know the law.” There never was any such presump- 
tion as that. It always would have been a violent 
one. The correct statement is that ignorance of the 
law excuses no one. That maxim was written, how- 
ever, at a time when the law was very simple. There 
were not many laws, and such as there were, were 
passed by Parliament and “any man that ran could 
read” and could understand just what his legal obli- 
gation was, because the law told him on its face 
what he should or should not do. 

We are now living in a very complex age, when 
our laws are not written that way; when we have 
them administered by bureaus, boards, and com- 
missions; when the law isn’t what the Congress or 
the State Legislature has said, but it is what the ad- 
ministrative agency says it means, which is quite a 
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different proposition. Therefore, it is a very violent 
presumption, or rather it is a violent rule to say that 
ignorance of the law excuses no one. 

There are many circumstances where it would be 
utterly impossible for a man to know what the law 
is, because it may have been changed just as we 
entered this room this morning. I think that the 
two outstanding examples of the dangers of admin- 
istrative law, the dangers of discretion vested in 
administrative agencies, are the National Labor Re- 
lations Act, commonly known as the Wagner Act, 
and the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act, known 
as the Wage and Hour Act. I want to take a few 
minutes to discuss some of the problems arising un- 
der the National Labor Relations Act, and during 
the questioning period, I hope you will feel just as 
free to ask questions also about interpretation and 
application of the Wage and Hour Act. 

I am not going to make a constitutional argument 
here, because I think the time for that has more or 
less passed. Our function today is to try to under- 


stand what these laws mean, what the administra- | 


tive agencies say they mean, and what we have to 
do to accommodate ourselves to the requirement of 
the law. It is no longer a question, am I under, or 
am I not, because the interstate commerce clause 
has been so stretched in the passage and application 
of these two laws that for all practical purposes, 
all business and industry is under both of them. 

The administrator of the Wage and Hour Law has 
gone so far as to say, by official regulation, that your 
employees are covered by the Wage and Hour Law 
if you are producing goods which you “intend or 
believe or hope” will enter the channels of inter- 
state commerce, and if there could be a more ex- 
treme use of the interstate commerce power of the 
federal government than that, it is very difficult 
for me, at least, to conceive of it. 

Under the Wagner Act, the jurisdiction has been 
so stretched that it is no longer safe to even con- 
sider the question of jurisdiction from the stand- 
point of what proportion of the goods of a plant 
enter interstate commerce. 

The courts have said that there is no mathemat- 
ical percentage which is governing, and that the per- 
centage may be almost infinitesimal, in particular 
cases, and still the employer be within the jurisdic- 
tion of the National Labor Relations Board and the 
federal courts under that Act. We have heard a 
tremendous amount of criticism of the National La- 
bor Relations Act almost since its inception. Most 
of the criticism is, in my judgment, well founded. 
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It goes to two different aspects of the Act, first, the 
administration of the Act, second, the fundamental 
provisions of the Act itself. 

I am not one of those who feels that the situation, 
so far as the Wagner Act is concerned, can be cured 
by mere change in faces of the administrators. I 
think that the evils are much more deep rooted than 
the mere matter of personnel. You are likely to 
see, during the next couple of months, a movement 
in Washington to make such changes in the person- 
nel of the National Labor Relations Board and the 
regional officers, trial examiners, trial attorneys and 
other employees of the Board, and the claim will 
then probably be put forward that all of the com- 
plaints against this Act have been met by the ad- 
ministration. If that is the course pursued, that 
claim will not be correct, in our judgment, because 
we believe no agency vested with the discretion that 
this one is, under a statute that reads as this one 
does, can do anything but make many of the mis- 
takes that the present agency has made. The stat- 
ute, in many respects, is a mandate to the adminis- 
trative agency to do many of the things that this 
Board has done. 

I think from the administrative standpoint that 
one of the greatest troubles was this, that if you are 
going to drive an automobile, normally you go into 
low, then into intermediate, then into high. That 
is not what happened in the administration of this 
statute: It was handed to this Board, which was 
given a sort of mandate by the preamble to the Act 
and by the history that lay back of it. The Board, 
which in itself was a body of crusaders, immediately 
took it and slipped into high, disregarded all warn- 
ing signals, and as a result has run down a good 
many innocent bystanders; so that I think from the 
administrative standpoint, it is a typical example 
of trying to do everything at once in a spirit of 
crusading instead of gradually feeling the way, let- 
ting industry accommodate itself to the thing as it 
went along, and curing by amendment of the Act 
the defects as they became apparent. 

There have been no amendments adopted yet, but 
it has apparently been assumed that the Act was 
perfect in its inception, and therefore should not be 
touched, a premise with which we should not agree. 

I am not going to try to discuss the detailed pro- 
visions of the Wagner Act, except in response to 
questions which may arise from the floor. I think 
you are all familiar with the general provisions of 
it, and that it has two or three major purposes. I 
am talking now about the legitimate purposes of 
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the Act, as distinguished from the over-all purpose, 
which, of course, was to aid and assist in the union- 
ization of all the employees in industry. There is 
no use to blink the fact that that was the over-all 
political purpose of the Act, but generally speaking, 
with regard to the provisions of the Act, it set up 
certain rights of the employees, to join labor organ- 
izations, to select representatives of their own choos- 
ing, and to bargain collectively with the employer. 

Now, that is a statement of rights with which none 
of us would disagree, if it were properly interpreted 
and if the complete freedom of the employee in all 
these respects were protected and preserved by the 
Act, but when you look at the rest of it, you find a 
very serious omission. You find that the prohibi- 
tions of the Act run entirely against the employer, 
and that while it is said that the employee shall be 
free to do all these things, the fact is, he is not free 
to do them, because he is left at the mercy of every- 
body except the employer, and when I say every- 
body except the employer, I am not merely talking 
of labor organizations, but I am talking about the 
governmental agency itself, which is set up to ad- 
minister the Act. You can have denial of the right 
of self-organization and collective bargaining by 
governmental agency just as well as by labor or- 
ganizations, if that agency happens to have precon- 
ceived notions about the forms of the organizations. 

I think one of the chief false premises underlying 
the Wagner Act is this, that it assumes that of the 
forty million or so wage earners in the United States, 
twenty or twenty-five million of them were just 
hungry to go join a labor organization, pay dues and 
operate through it, and that the only thing holding 
them back was the interference of the employer, 
and that if you passed an Act which prohibited the 
employer from interfering with them, they would 
all voluntarily go and join a labor organization. 

Now, that has not been the history of the Act, and 
frankly it has not been the history of organized 
labor in any other country. The fact is that there 
are a great many millions of employees who don’t 
care about joining a labor organization. They have 
their own reasons and there are many who don’t 
wish to do so; so the assumption that it is only em- 
ployer interference which has kept them out of or- 
ganizations is a false premise and one which I think 
underlies the National Labor Relations Act. 

We are told by the administrators of the Act as it 
now stands that it is not a one-sided act, that it is 
a perfectly fair act, that there is nothing wrong with 
it because it does not prohibit anybody but the em- 
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ployer from doing anything, and they point to work- 
men’s compensation acts and to unemployment 
compensation acts as an analogy; saying that those 
acts are passed purely for the benefit of the em- 
ployee, no benefits for the employer. They are not 
considered one-sided, why do you consider this stat- 
ute one-sided? 

Well, I think there is a perfectly good answer to 
that, and I think we should have it in mind, when 
we are discussing this subject, wherever we are, 
namely, that a workman’s compensation act is 
passed for the benefit of employees, it is true, and 
an unemployment compensation act is passed for 
the exclusive benefit of employees, but the benefits 
of those two acts are available to employees with- 
out reference to the question of whether or not they 
belong to a labor organization. There is no line of 
distinction made between men depending upon 
whether they belong to a labor organization, where- 
as in this act the distinction runs right down through 
it. The benefits of the Act, for all practical purposes, 
are available only to men who either belong to a 
labor organization or wish to belong to one; so that 
you do not have a statute which is passed solely for 
the benefit of all employees without reference to 
the question of affiliation with organizations. 

Turning to the more practical side, that is, the 
actual bargaining procedure under the Act and how 
the provisions of the Act have been applied by the 
Board, we take the normal case of collective bar- 
gaining and what is the procedure? 

A man comes into the office of the employer and 
says, “My name is Jones and I have been elected by 
your employees, or delegated by your employees, to 
bargain for them, and I want to bargain.” 

Those are not the exact words, but that is the sub- 
stance of what he says to you. 

Under the law, the employer has certain rights at 
that point. He has the right that anybody has in 
dealing with a man who says he is an agent of a 
third party. He has the right to say, “Let me see 
your credentials.” 

He has the right to satisfy himself that this man 
who claims to represent the employees actually rep- 
resents them; that is the first thing that the em- 
ployer has a perfect legal right to do. 

The second question arises whether the man who 
presents himself, or the group that presents itself, 
represents a majority of the employees. Under the 


National Labor Relations Act, there is no legal obli- 
gation at all to bargain with anybody who does not 


represent a majority of the employees in. the ap- 
propriate unit. 

Now, I don’t want to confuse you as to the law on 
the one hand and the policy on the other. There 
are many employers of my acquaintance who take . 
the position that although there is no strict legal 
obligation to bargain with representatives of a mi- 
nority of employees, that they will receive and dis- 
cuss demands with anybody who actually represents 
any of the employees, only they cannot, of course, 
make any arrangement with a minority group which 
precludes the making of an arrangement with a 
majority group, if its existence should develop later 
in the negotiations. That is a legal aspect to be kept 
in consideration. 

It may be that as a matter of policy, when the de- 
mand for bargaining is made, and a man has creden- 
tials from any number of employees, that it is a 
wise course, in many cases, to negotiate with him 
on behalf of those he actually represents. The ex- 
ception there is, of course, that you could not make 
a closed shop agreement or any other arrangement 
that would foreclose representatives of a majority 
of the employees if they later showed up on the 
scene and demanded the right to bargain. 

The question comes, if there is a dispute as to 
whether this man represents a majority of the em- 
ployees in the unit, what is done about it? Well, in 
the early days of the Act, when the Board was not 
quite as cautious as it has gotten recently, for some 
reasons which I will give you before I finish, it was 
pretty dangerous to take the position that you would 
not bargain with them unless they presented a cer- 
tificate following an election by the Board, because 
all that would happen, in a lot of cases, would be 
that the union would turn around and say, “If you 
won’t recognize us, we will get the Board to certify 
us without election on the basis of membership 
cards,” and in many cases, in the early days, the 
Board did certify unions or representatives of em- 
ployees on that basis without holding any election 
whatever. 

Now, at this stage of the administration of the 
Act, the employer is in much better position if he 
wishes, and there is a bona fide dispute as to whether 
the man represents the majority of the employees, 
to say, “When you bring me a certificate from the 
National Labor Relations Board that you have been 
selected in an election, then I will deal with you.” 

The question may arise as to what is the appro- 
priate unit for bargaining. A man may say, “I rep- 
resent a majority of the machinists that you em- 
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ploy.” He may say, “I represent a majority of the 
carpenters that you employ.” If you have several 
plants he may say, “I represent a majority of all 
your employees in all your plants.” He may claim 
to represent merely a majority of the employees in 
one plant. The question comes up as to what is the 
proper unit for the purpose of collective bargaining. 

The Act gives to the National Labor Relations 
Board the ultimate decision as to what is the appro- 
priate unit, within certain limits. The Board can 
determine that the proper unit, in a particular case, 
is the employer unit, the craft unit, the plant unit, 
or subdivision thereof. 

Now, it was not intended that the Board could go 
beyond that and certify the employees of more than 
one employer on an industry-wide or multiple basis. 
However, the Board has done so, and in doing so it 
has exhibited what I think is one of the most ex- 
treme cases of delegation of discretionary power to 
an administrative agency, without the opportunity 
for court review, that exists anywhere in the body 
of our federal statutes. 

The Board certified, on the Pacific Coast some time 
ago, the C. I. O. as the exclusive bargaining repre- 
sentative of all longshoremen in certain ports along 
the Pacific Coast, embracing a large number of em- 
ployers and a number of ports. The A. F. of L. 
claimed that in certain of those ports, and in the 
employ of certain employers, it represented a ma- 
jority. ‘ 

The Board did not deny that, but it nevertheless 
said that the appropriate unit should be all of these 
. employers and all of these ports, and it lumped 
them all together and certified the C. I. O. as the 
bargaining agent. 

This case went up to the Supreme Court of the 
United States on the application of the American 
Federation of Labor, and the Court held that the 
National Labor Relations Act had given to the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board complete discretion as 
to the determination of the appropriate unit, and 
that the statute nowhere conferred on the federal 
courts a right to review a determination by the 
Board as to what was an appropriate unit. 

The result is that on this most important question, 
which gives the Board the power practically to de- 
stroy one form of labor organization, the statute 
did not give the court any power of review what- 
ever; a perfect example of the way in which the 
courts are being short-circuited from examination 
of things done by administrative agencies. 

After all these matters have been settled about 


whether a man or group represents a majority of 
the employees in the appropriate unit, the question 
arises as to what is the employer’s obligation. 

The statute simply says it shall be a violation of 
the law for him to refuse to bargain collectively 
with such representative. 

Now, it is a very interesting thing that in a stat- 
ute which is designed to compel collective bargain- 
ing, and that is the principal aim of the statute, ac- 
cording to the face of it, nowhere is the term collec- 
tive bargaining defined; so that you are left with 
a flat obligation under the statute and nowhere in 
the statute can you tell what is meant by the term 
collective bargaining. 

You have to go to a long series of Board decisions 
to find out what the different elements are that they 
hold to constitute collective bargaining. I can sum- 
marize, I think, in one paragraph or sentence what 
the Board has held is the obligation to bargain col- 
lectively, although this is summarized from a long 
series of decisions in which the Board has taken 
one bite out of the cherry at a time until it has 
arrived at the ultimate, and, I may say the extreme. 

The Board holds that it is the obligation to re- 
ceive the representative of the majority of the em- 
ployees in the appropriate unit, to negotiate with 
him in good faith in a genuine effort to reach an 
agreement, and if an agreement is reached on any 
points, and the representative so requests, it is the 
duty of the employer to reduce the resulting agree- 
ment to writing. In other words, one step at a 
time, through a long series of decisions, the Board 
has reached the conclusion, which undoubtedly they 
started out to reach at the beginning, and that was, 
that everything points uitimately towards the mak- 
ing of a written contract with a labor organization. 

Now, there is nothing in the statute whatever that 
says anything about a written contract. There is 
nothing in the statute that says you have to reach 
any agreement at all. If it did say that, it would 
be compulsory arbitration. 

If I know anything at all about the term bargain 
as applied to other relations in life, it means when 
two men “bargain” about something, each of them 
must be free to reject the demands made by the 
other one. But we must recognize, that in the em- 
ployment relationship there are certain inhibitions 
that have been imposed by law, and the courts have 
sustained the proposition that you assume, when 
you enter the employment relation, certain obliga- 
tions, one of which, under this statute, is the obli- 
gation to bargain collectively, whatever that means. 
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The courts have pretty well sustained the view of 
the Board as to what the obligation is except on one 
point, and that is the written contract. In the In- 
land Steel case, decided by the Seventh Circuit 
Court of Appeals, the court held that there was no 
obligation under the statute of entering into a writ- 
ten agreement. The Board has another case in the 
Second Circuit Court of Appeals (the Art Metal 
Construction case), involving the same point, and 
it is very certain this issue will go to the Supreme 
Court in the next few months. What the result will 
be is difficult to tell, because I have almost gone out 
of the business of predicting what the Supreme 
Court will do in these Labor Board cases. I have 
made several bad errors. 

The question comes, when you are in the process 
of collective bargaining, when your obligation ter- 
minates. Assume that you do enter into collective 
bargaining, what are the circumstances under which 
you have discharged your obligation to bargain col- 
lectively? 

Well, the most important question comes up, when 
there is a strike called during the course of nego- 
tiations, do the strikers remain employees, do they 
retain all their rights, do you have to go on bargain- 
ing with the representatives of the strikers? 

The Board and the courts say yes, that the strik- 
ers retain their status as employees, under the defi- 
nition of employees in the Act. 

That, in our opinion, is one of the most serious 
things that cries for amendment in the National 
Labor Relations Act. The definition of employees 
is so broad as to include the man whose work has 
ceased as a result of a current labor dispute. It 
does not matter what the cause is, whether it is an 
unfair labor practice on the part of the employer or 
not, or whether the union arbitrarily walks out of 
the negotiations, and strikes in order to force the 
employer to capitulate. 

Men engaged in a current labor dispute are still 
employees and the court has sustained that proposi- 
tion. The word current is not defined in the Act, 
with the result that the Board has ordered reinstate- 
ment of men who went on strike as much as two 
or two and a half years before the order of reinstate- 
ment, showing what a very serious omission it is in 
the Act not to have put some limitation on the word 
“current.” We have suggested an amendment along 
that line, but I won’t go into details now. 

The question arises as to the obligation of the 
employer when demand is made for a “closed shop.” 
At the outset we took the position that the closed 
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shop was not a matter for argument as to degree. 
If a man was definitely committed to the proposi- 
tion that he would never enter into a closed shop 
agreement, and the union made demand for a closed 
shop and the employer rejected the demand flatly, 
we took the legal position that the statute had been 
satisfied and that he could not be compelled to bar- 
gain about something, the answer to which was 
not “how much,” but merely “whether.” The Board 
disagreed with that position, and although it never 
issued a formal decision to the effect that an em- 
ployer must bargain abcut the question of the closed 
shop, the members of the Board and their counsel 
did, in several public addresses, take that position. 

Recently, however, largely as a result of the pub- 
lic reaction and the criticisms of the Board, they 
have qualified that stand, and I think that I may 
safely say now that the Board agrees that if the only 
demand is for a closed shop, that is not a subject 
about which the employer has to bargain, but that 
he may, if he sees fit, reject that demand flatly and 
not violate the requirement of the Act that he bar- 
gain collectively. 

The question comes up about the penalties of the 
Act. In the ordinary case, where the charge is un- 
fair labor practice of some kind, and there has been 
no strike or no discharge of employees, but there is 
simply a charge that the employer has interfered in 
some way with the right of his men to join labor 
organizations, the form of the Board’s order is sim- 
ply one of cease and desist, that is, that the employer 
cease and desist the practice complained against, 
of which he has been found guilty. 

Now, that carries no penalty of any kind with it, 
unless the Board goes into the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals and the Board order is converted into a court 
order, after which if the employer disobeys it, he 
may be found guilty of contempt and punished as 
for any other contempt of a court order. 

There is another type of case where the penalty 
is very serious, and that is the type where an em- 
ployee has been discharged or discriminated against, 
or there has been a strike and a failure on the part 
of the employer to reinstate the strikers. The Board 
is authorized to order such affirmative relief, includ- 
ing reinstatement of employees, with or without 
back pay; as will effectuate the purposes of the Act, 
whatever that means. 

The Board has taken a very extreme view, as you 
know, of what effectuated the purposes of the Act, 
and in a case like the Fansteel case, where there had 
been a violent sit-down strike, the Board has or- 
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dered reinstatement of the sit-down strikers, thus 
indicating the Board’s opinion that the ordering of 
reinstatement of sit-down strikers effectuated the 
purpeses of the Act, although we had all thought 
that the Act was designed, as the Supreme Court 
later said in the Fansteel case, to discourage violence 
and resort to unlawful activities, rather than to en- 
courage them. 

Since the Fansteel case, there have been two deci- 
sions in the Circuit Courts of Appeal which indicate 
that the principle of the Fansteel case is going to 
be very severely restricted. We had thought from 
the language of the Supreme Court in the Fansteel 
case that an employer would be justified in refusing 
to reinstate, not only a sit-down striker, but a striker 
who engaged in other acts of Violence or breaches 
of law during the course of the strike. Certainly 
some of the general language used by the court was 
broad enough to warrant that conclusion. 

The Board, however, immediately took the view 
that the doctrine of the Fansteel case was limited 
almost entirely to a case of sit-down strikers, and 
that in the ordinary case of violation or breach of 
local law by strikers, that the employer was still 
under the obligation to reinstate them, notwith- 
standing the Fansteel decision. In a number of 
cases since the Fansteel decision the Board has 
ordered reinstatement of strikers who engaged in 
acts of violence. In two cases, the Republic Steel 
case and the Stackpole Carbon case, the Circuit 
Court of Appeals, Third Circuit, has sustained this 
view of the Board and has put a very important re- 
striction on the doctrine of the Fansteel case, so 
that it is not at all certain yet that the doctrine of 
the Fansteel case won’t be held down by the Su- 
preme Court to a case either of a sit-down striker or 
a striker who had committed a felony during the 
course of a strike. That is the distinction made by 
the Circuit Court of Appeals in the cases referred to. 

If the acts committed were felonies, they held they 
would not order reinstatement, but if they were 
merely misdemeanors, reinstatement would be or- 
dered. 


That raises a question which I would like to dis- 


cuss for just a moment, and that is as to the liability 
of a union in a suit under the anti-trust acts for 
damages inflicted on the employer during the course 
of a strike. 

We have recently had a most remarkable and par- 
ticularly interesting decision, known as the Apex 
Hosiery decision, with which I am sure all of you 
are more or less familiar. That was a case in which 


there had been a sit-down strike at the plant of the 
Apex Hosiery Company. This company, following 
a sit-down strike in which there was a tremendous 


‘amount of damage done, brought suit against the 


union in the District Court in Pennsylvania for dam- 
ages resulting from the strike. 

Under the Sherman Act, if that Act is applicable 
to a situation of that kind, the company would be 
entitled to three-fold actual damages proven. 

The case came into the District Court and the 
District Court took the view that the anti-trust act 
did not apply; that the union wasn’t liable under 
the Act. The company took the case immediately 
to the Circuit Court of Appeals, which reversed the 
District Court and held that the Sherman Act did 
apply under the facts as stated in the pleadings; so 
the case went back to the District Court for trial on 
the merits before a jury, and this jury, after hear- 
ing all the evidence, brought in a verdict for the 
company, damages were assessed, and under the 
law were trebled, so that the total amount was some- 
thing over $700,000 awarded to this company, that 
is the verdict was awarded, the money wasn’t, as 
will appear later. 

The union then took the case back to the Third 
Circuit Court of Appeals and that court not only 
reversed the District Court, but reversed itself. In 
other words, it had held originally that the District 
Court had jurisdiction, that the Sherman Act did 
apply, and sent the case back for trial on the merits. 
In the meantime there had been a change in per- 
sonnel on the Third Circuit bench and the new court, 
although the same court in contemplation of law, 
but with two different judges, reversed the previous 
decision and held that the Sherman Act did not 
apply to this situation. 

They said it was true the sit-down strike was il- 
legal, no question about damage being done; that 
the company ought to have a remedy, ought to col- 
lect damages, but that the company would have to 
do it in a state court. 

What is the result of that? If you cannot bring 
a proceeding against a labor organization for dam- 
age done in the course of a strike, under the Sher- 
man Act, and collect damages through the federal 
courts, but you are forced back into the state courts, 
they might as well lay down the rule, in most cases, 
that there isn’t any such thing as an opportunity 
to vindicate your rights against a labor organization. 
Why do I say that? Because, as I recall it, in only 
fourteen states in the union can you sue a labor 

(Continued on page 34) 
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The Outlook for Public Works 


By JOHN N. EDY 


Executive Assistant to the Administrator, 
Federal Works Agency, Washington, D. C. 


OUR invitation to dis- 
cuss the Federal Public 
Works program with you 
this afternoon was one that 
I was most happy to accept. 
I am sorry, as you are, that 
John M. Carmody, the Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal 
Works Agency, could not 
be with you. I am commis- 
sioned to express his greet- 
ings and congratulations on 
the long and useful history 
of your association and the industry it stands for. 
Yours is an organization predicated on the main- 
tenance and improvement of the physical facilities by 
means of which we live and move and have our being 
as a Nation. I feel, therefore, that in addressing you 
on the subject of public works, I am speaking to a 
group with a ready understanding. I need not ser- 
monize to you on the subject of the values created 
and conserved by maintaining our national plant 
and keeping our service properties adequate to our 
commercial and social needs. I need not point out 
how much more difficult today’s problems would be 
if during the past decade, instead of providing the 
useful public works we now have, we had aban- 
doned the development of our vital road systems, had 
let our schools and hospitals go backward while 
the necessity for them increased, had let the man- 
power of jobless millions stagnate instead of pro- 
duce, had ignored the costly dangers of our slums and 
had neglected to provide adequate and efficient 
quarters for the conduct of government itself. 


Federal Works Agency Consolidates Previously 
Existing Functions 


The Federal Works Agency is new in form. It is 
not new in purpose. Unlike agencies created in a 
crisis to meet temporary needs, the Federal Works 
Agency consolidates existing functions concerned 
with public works to give them unified direction, 


1 Presented at the Twenty-Third Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Crushed Stone Association held at the Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo., January 22-24, 1940. 


e During the past year various agencies of the 
Federal Government were consolidated under 
the President’s Reorganization Plan into one 
organization known as the Federal Works 
Agency. The functional operations and current 
program of this agency is of direct concern to 
the crushed stone industry. Mr. Edy’s informa- 
tive article should be read by every producer. 


overall coordination and singleness of purpose in re- 
spect of management and financing. 

Long before circumstances compelled us to recog- 
nize the large scale employment possibilities of a 
national program of public improvements geared into 
the needs of local communities, there was persistent 
advocacy of a Federal Works Department. Presi- 
dents from Theodore Roosevelt through the admin- 
istration of Herbert Hoover, as well as various Con- 
gressional committees, have recommended some co- 
ordination of public works, as well as of other func- 
tions. This was recalled by President Roosevelt, in 
his message to Congress on January 12, 1937, when 
he referred to the need for better administrative 
management of Federal activities in these words: 

“Except for the enactment of the Budget and 
Accounting Act of 1921, no extensive change in 
management has occurred since 1913, when the De- 
partment of Labor was established. The executive 
structure of the Government is sadly out of date.” 

Not only was sounder administrative organization 
a recognized need, but so was the principle that gov- 
ernmental construction should be planned and timed 
as far as possible to serve the economic circumstances 
of American industry and its workers. If, for ex- 
ample, we know from advance analysis that a new 
public building will be required within a certain 
period of time, it is the course of intelligence to 
build it when the work is needed by the construc- 
tion industry and its great corps of employees rather 
than when that industry’s production capacity is al- 
ready being strained by the demands of private work. 
This, in fact, is being done by the Public Building 
Administration, now in a three-year construction pro- 
gram fitted into a long-range analysis of needs. Such 
a policy serves to an important degree to cushion 
the shocks of the business cycle by extending planned 
public construction when private work lags, and 
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by limiting it to immediate necessities when our 
construction plants are enjoying a heavy demand 
from private orders. 

This principle was recognized, says the Interna- 
tional Labor Review in December, 1938, as far back as 
40 years ago. 

“What is new,” this publication added, “is the 
much greater determination which is now being 
shown in the application of the policy.” 

This policy, of course, is not one peculiar to the 
Government. It has long been the policy of intelli- 
gent private enterprise. Let me quote one finding 
in this respect: 

“The essential steps in any general program are 
to plan construction work, private or public, long 
in advance with reference to the cyclical movement 
of business and, in the case of public works, to pass 
the necessary legislative appropriations when facts 
about the trend of business show that it is sound 
policy to spend money for such purposes.” 

That was not a conclusion drawn, as it might have 
been, from the depression of the thirties. It is from 
the report of a committee appointed by the Unem- 
ployment Conference of 1921 consisting of Owen D. 
Young, Clarence M. Woolley, Joseph H. Defrees, Mat- 
thew Woll, Mary Van Kleeck, and Edward Eyre 
Hunt. Their views on a planned public works pro- 
gram were vigorously supported -in a foreword by 
Herbert Hoover, then Secretary of Commerce. 

A number of bills were introduced in Congress 
during the 1920’s seeking to improve and simplify the 
government’s administrative organization. It was 
not, however, until the Reorganization Act was ap- 
proved on April 3, 1939 that comprehensive reorgani- 
zation in the Federal Government toward sound and 
effective administrative management was permitted 
to proceed under authority of law. 

The Federal Works Agency,—alphabetically called 
FWA,—is one of the three agencies created by the 
President for the purpose of grouping like activities 
under an appropriate executive head. This agency 
as its name reveals, embraces those units concerned 
with public works. 

The other two agencies are the Federal Security 
Agency, under which fall the functions pertaining 
to social and economic security, education, and 
health; and the Federal Loan Agency, embracing the 
general lending activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


Constituent Units of FWA 


The constituent units of the Federal Works Agency 
are the Work Projects Administration, or the WPA; 
the Public Works Administration, or the PWA; the 
United States Housing Authority, or the USHA; the 
Public Roads Administration, or the PRA; and the 
Public Buildings Administration, or the PBA. 

The stated objectives of the Reorganization Act 
were to reduce expenditures, eliminate overlapping 
and duplication of effort and increase efficiency, by 
consolidating agencies as to major purposes and simi- 
lar functions and abolishing unnecessary ones. These 
were the objectives considered and cited by the 
President in creating the Federal Works Agency. 

The Work Projects Administration, under a Com- 
missioner, carries forward a wide range of employ- 
ment-providing projects primarily proposed by state 
and local governmental agencies. At least 95 per 
cent of the persons employed on these projects must 
be persons who are certified as being in need of re- 
lief. Its projects are those that provide a maximum 
of direct employment, but at the same time it directs 
that employment into needed and useful improve- 
ments that produce lasting values to the community 


and the state. Continued work of this kind is pro- | 


vided for in the President’s budget proposal for 
1940-41. 

The Public Works Administration, headed by a 
Commissioner, has, since 1933, carried on a construc- 
tion program of large public works, providing a large 
amount of direct employment, but also inducing an 
even greater proportion of indirect employment as 
well as industrial recovery through the production, 
fabrication, and transportation of building materials 
and supplies. It has made direct allotments for Fed- 
eral construction of roads and buildings, and for proj- 
ects for irrigation, reclamation, flood control, and 
other improvements. The larger part of its program, 
however, has consisted of locally built schools, sewer 
and water systems, hospitals, and other public bet- 
terments constructed in cooperation with local gov- 
ernments and for which PWA made both grants and 
loans to state and local public bodies. Its construc- 
tion program as authorized in 1938—the latest that 
Congress has provided, will be substantially com- 
pleted by June 30 of this year. PWA now has no 
funds for new projects and is not accepting new ap- 
plications. 

The major purpose of the United States Housing 
Authority is to administer grants-in-aid and loans to 
local public housing authorities for construction in 
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that part of the housing field which private enter- 
prise has been unable to reach with profit. Under an 
administrator, this agency is engaged in an $800,000,- 
000 slum clearance and low-cost housing program. 
While other governmental agencies have aided home- 
owners and private capital to continue to move for- 


ward in home improvement, the USHA has made 


great inroads against those sore spots of our cities, 
the slums, and in building low-rent housing. 

The Public Roads Administration, previously in 
the Department of Agriculture, is under a Commis- 
sioner, and administers the Federal road program 
with its grants-in-aid to states for primary and sec- 
ondary roads, and the Federal program for grade 
crossing eliminations. I do not need to tell this 
group of the importance of this work to our national 
welfare. I know of no more effective way “to form 
a more perfect union” than for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to do its diligent best to develop our chan- 
nels of national transportation, of which our high- 
way system is one of the most important. Federal 
responsibility for the planning and construction of 
an efficient, safe, and adequate national road system 
is accepted as a continuing policy. 

The Public Buildings Administration, headed by a 
Commissioner, plans, builds, and maintains Federal 
buildings throughout the country and in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. It combines in one organization 
the previously separated functions of the Public 

_ Buildings Branch of the Procurement Division of the 
Department of the Treasury, the Branch of Build- 
ings Management of the National Park Service of the 
Department of the Interior, and the space control 
authority that the National Park Service handled. 


Present Status of Program 


Because of the substantial recovery in private con- 
struction, the Federal works program, as you doubt- 
less know, is being tapered off for the coming fiscal 
year in accordance with the principle of adjusting 
the program to the business cycle as far as possible. 
The President, in presenting his budget proposals 
for general public works, exclusive of work relief, 
said to the Congress on January 3: 

“The proposed new appropriation for this item to 
carry on already authorized projects is only $498,000,- 
000. To obtain this relatively low figure the starting 
of important new projects has had to be postponed 
and the purchase of additional land has had rigidly 
to be limited. This action brings the public-works 
program down to the minimum goal of $500,000,000 a 


, year suggested by me on several previous occasions, 


and conserves the reservoir of public projects for a 
time when private construction declines.” 

No additional construction funds, as I have said, 
are proposed in the President’s budget for the Public 
Works Administration except for administrative ex- 
penses necessary to carry it through to the authorized 
completion of its present duties by June 30, 1941. 
The PWA is at present engaged in carrying out the 
$965,000,000 program passed by Congress in 1938, 
which will be substantially complete by June 30 this 
year. 

Of this appropriation, approximately $700,000,000 
has been allotted as grants and loans to local public 
bodies for the construction of schools; streets, high- 
ways, bridges and viaducts; sewer, water, and power 
systems; hospitals; municipal, county, and state build- 
ings; recreational and other community facilities. At 
the end of fiscal 1939 $412,344,128 of these allotments 
had actually been disbursed in grants, in addition to 
$32,584,628 paid out in loans, for construction that 
had been completed. 

An additional $200,000,000 of these funds have gone 
to 70 government agencies for Federal works, includ- 
ing Federal-aid highways. 

The Work Projects Administration is now carry- 
ing on its work relief program with $1,447,000,000 ap- 
propriated by Congress for this purpose in 1939, plus 
a carry-over balance of $33,000,000 from the preced- 
ing year. The estimated average employment pro- 
vided by this program is 2,000,000 people, running 
somewhat higher than that during the winter months 
and decreasing in the coming spring and early sum- 
mer. 

For the fiscal year beginning July 1, President 
Roosevelt has recommended a reduced appropriation 
of $1,000,000,000, estimated to provide employment 
for 1,350,000 persons. The President, in offering this 
reduced estimate, said that “there is reason to hope 
that a continued expansion of business would di- 
minish relief requirements.” He added later, how- 
ever, that “relief expenditures should be closely 
geared to actual needs. If conditions fail to meet 
our hopes, additional funds may be necessary.” 

The President’s recommendations for the Public 
Roads Administration in 1941 are only slightly lower 
than for the current fiscal year. Under the present 
program it is estimated that this agency will spend 
$182,000,000 for the current year. Of this amount, 
approximately $110,000,000 had been expended up to 
December 31, 1939. 

If the President’s estimates for the coming fiscal 
year are finally accepted, the Public Roads Admin- 
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istration will expend $172,000,000, or $10,000,000 less 
than in the present year. The appropriations include 
$100,000,000 for improvement of the Federal-aid sys- 
tem and its extensions through cities, $15,000,000 
for improvement of secondary or feeder roads, and 
$30,000,000 for elimination of hazards at grade cross- 
ings. 

This will mean substantially the same progress in 
road development as during the past fiscal year 
(1939). In that year, 9,786 miles of rural portions 
of the Federal-aid system were improved, 2,971 miles 
of improvement went to secondary or farm-to-mar- 
ket systems, and 725 miles were improved in munici- 
palities. In addition, 382 grade crossings were elim- 
inated, and 86 obsolete elimination structures recon- 
structed. 

The United States Housing Authority is operating 
under an authorization to use up to $800,000,000 for 
low-rent housing. Construction under this program 
will continue through the fiscal year 1940-41. On 
December 31, 1939, this authority reports projects 
under loan contract with an estimated development 
cost of $646,569,000. It had under construction on 
that date December 31, last 163 projects providing 
approximately 64,600 dwelling units with an esti- 
mated development cost of $314,700,000. These are 
in addition to earlier housing developments financed 
by PWA. There is pending in Congress legislation 
whose enactment would authorize an additional $800,- 
000,000 for this type of housing. 

Estimated appropriations in the President’s 1941 
budget of $25,220,000 for the Public Buildings Ad- 
ministration, compared to $45,795,000 for the pre- 
ceding year represents another proposed reduction 
in the volume of Federal construction, and fore- 
shadows future decreases in Federal building ex- 
penditures. With appropriations already made, how- 
ever, this administration’s expenditures for buildings 
already authorized will total $61,558,000 for the cur- 
rent fiscal year, and $57,850,000 for the next fiscal 
year, i. e. actual expenditures in 1941, only $4,000,000 
less than in 1940. 

Such is the status of the Federal Works Agency 
programs at the present time. The unification of 
these works programs seems so simple and sound 
that the wonder is it was not permitted long ago. 
Each of the five major units has its definite field of 
activity, yet all are interrelated; and now they are 
integrated, as well. 

Except for the Public Buildings Administration, 
which is confined to the construction and manage- 
ment of Federal buildings, all these agencies have 


been engaged in the construction of non-Federal pub- 
lic improvements in cooperation with state, county, 
city and town governments. If we measure govern- 
ment benefits by the number of people served, prac- 
tically everyone in the nation can be counted among 
the beneficiaries of this work. Virtually every 
county has been aided by these programs. At this 
moment PWA, WPA, and PRA are engaged in co- 
operative financing and supervision of local public 
works in every state represented in this room, and 
perhaps in every county. Most of you, too, no doubt, 
can cite Federal buildings and housing projects in 
or near your communities. 

All of these agencies contribute to the growth and 
development of your communities and, in times of 
stress, provide your citizens with useful work. Thus 
FWA is not only a Federal works agency. It is also 
a helping hand in the planning and development of 
local public works. 

The functional inter-relation of these programs has 
been great. PWA funds and WPA labor have figured 
in many ways in the work of the other three agencies 
in this group, as well as in others not so closely 
allied. The legal, financial, and many of the con- 
struction problems encountered by the various units 
are often similar, and since experience is still one of 
our best instructors, there seems no good reason why 
the experience of one, be it good or bad, should not 
teach all. 


Savings in Administrative Costs Anticipated 


Substantial savings in administrative costs will ac- 
crue from the more efficient organization. Although 
the reorganization plans had been under way only 
a relatively short period, the President, in his bud- 
get message to Congress on January 3, 1940, was able 
to report of the reorganization: 

“As a result, $11,000,000 of savings already have 
been impounded this year and deducted from the 
estimate base for 1941. With further readjustment 
in the machinery and business practices of the Gov- 
ernment, additional savings will be realized.” 

We should, however, look beyond the balance sheet 
to find the full value of well organized government. 
When several agencies have as a common general 
objective the construction of useful public works, 
greater values are produced when all work in close 
coordination instead of each charting its own course 
without regard or relation to what the other is doing. 

One of the tests of good government is the sound- 
ness of its administrative organization. We in the 
United States have a peculiar responsibility to dem- 
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onstrate to ourselves and to the world that a free, 
intelligent people, and only they, can achieve good 
government and administer it effectively. , 

It was this thought that President Roosevelt had 
in mind when, in submitting his first plan of reor- 
ganization by which the Federal Works Agency was 
created, he said: 

“In these days of ruthless attempts to destroy dem- 
ocratic government, it is boldly asserted that demo- 
cracies must always be weak in order to be demo- 
cratic at all; and that, therefore, it will be easy to 
crush all free states out of existence. 

“Confident in our Republic’s 150 years of success- 
ful resistance to all subversive attempts upon it, 
whether from without or within, nevertheless we 
must be constantly alert to the importance of keep- 
ing the tools of American democracy up to date. It 
is our responsibility to make sure that the people’s 
government is in condition to carry out the people’s 
will, promptly, effectively, without waste or lost 
motion.” 

The value of a coordinated public works organiza- 
tion, therefore, lies in its functional efficiency. The 
Federal Works Agency, of course, does not govern 
the appropriations that go to its member units. That 
is a prerogative of Congress. Within the limits of 
administrative costs, certain economies can and have 
been effected. In the field of actual expenditures, 
however, additional values can be added through 
well integrated planning and work. 

The FWA has been on the job only six months 
and stepped into the midst of programs previously 
laid out and under way. Already, however, the ad- 
vantages of coordination and overall supervision are 
beginning to appear and economies are being 
achieved. Helpful possibilities of unified policies 
with respect to labor and race relations pertinent to 
a vast works program have developed. Of particular 
importance is the opportunity now afforded for more 
intelligent planning of joint cooperative works pro- 
grams by the FWA and state and local governments 
—an element that has been too long neglected by 
all of us. 

Despite the large sums that have been spent for 
construction in the past several years, much remains 
to be done in meeting the needs of our people for 
schools, hospitals, highways, streets, housing, water- 
works, sewers and other improvements, which are 
such an important factor in our modern civilization. 
The demands for public works of all kinds far exceed 
the funds available for construction, and many use- 
ful and needed projects must be deferred, many of 


them indefinitely. It is therefore necessary that a 
wise choice be made in the selection of projects, and 
that their construction be properly timed, if the 
greatest value is to be obtained from the tax dollar. 

The problem is not alone one pertaining to the 
physical improvements to be obtained. Of equal 
importance, is the element of human resources which 
is inevitably involved. Through suitable planning, 
such works can be accomplished which will be of the 
greatest value to the people as a whole and at the 
same time provide work opportunity when it is most 
needed. 


Advance Planning 


Since 1931 the Federal Government has been 
carrying on the advance planning of public works 
constructed by the various Federal agencies, involv- 
ing the preparation and annual revision of a six- 
year program. The report is prepared by the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board and transmitted to 
the President and the Bureau of the Budget, for their 
use in the preparation of the Budget which is an- 
nually submitted to the Congress. 

As a means of encouraging local interest in public 
works planning, the National Resources Planning 
Board, with the assistance of the Public Works Ad- 
ministration and the Works Projects Administra- 
tion has conducted demonstration programming proj- 
ects in several cities, preliminary to writing a manual 
describing methods and procedures involved in long- 
range programming and budgeting of municipal pub- 
lic works. The programs developed in these munic- 
ipalities consist of a six-year budget of capital im- 
provements, with projects set up in order of priority, 
and show the financia! relation of these improve- 
ments to estimated current resources. and borrow- 
ing capacity. The manual will serve as a handbook 
for the use of state and municipal officials, and plan- 
ning boards, and should promote a wider understand- 
ing of the necessity for the adoption of this pro- 
cedure as a function of municipal government. A 
final revision of the manual is now under way and 
will soon be completed. 

The Federal Works Agency recognizes its responsi- 
bility in this field. Mr. John Carmody, Administrator 
of the Federal Works Agency, in an address last 
October, said: 

“Advance planning and programming of public 
works holds more than an academic interest for those 
of us entrusted with the administration of the Fed- 
eral Works Agency. The consolidation of the major 
agencies of the Federal Government concerned with 
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construction was carried out primarily with a view 
to increased efficiency in Government administra- 
tion, and consequently has a vital and definite in- 
terest in practical planning.” 

On this point I can speak from considerable con- 
tact with the problems of local government; and I 
know that cities need to plan their improvement 
programs, and most of them need advice as to how to 
do it. 

Another productive contribution of consolidated 
FWA relates to the expediting of construction opera- 
tions by means of schedules; and the reduction of 
construction delays through intelligent analysis of 
weather conditions for all sections of the country. 

It is the working philosophy of the Administrator 
of the Federal Works Agency that public works to 
serve the welfare of the Nation should be well 
planned and organized. He believes in full coopera- 
tion between the Federal Government and local jur- 
isdictions, and one of the important functions of his 
office is to relate the public works program as a 
whole to the needs of all parts of the country. 

Another important function of the Administrator’s 
office is to evaluate the whole Works program as it 
is now constituted, so that the President and the 
Congress may be supplied with full related factual 
information upon which to base policy and programs 
of future operation. 

The establishment of sound practices of overall 
management in Federal works is obviously an obli- 
gation of the Administrator’s position. This, it is 
hoped, will be effected through a trained personnel 
experienced in the techniques of administration and 
with a practical appreciation of the significance of 
public works as a national policy. While the detailed 
burdens of each agency are carried on by each, the 
Administrator’s staff will direct its efforts toward 
simplifying organization and procedures, eliminating 
unnecessary operations, and conducting a continu- 
ous independent and objective appraisal of the op- 
erations of member units and of the situations that 
develop from the complexities of their programs. 
Such supervision should result not only in greater 
efficiency within the public works groups, but should 
simplify and expedite its relations with local units 
and those in private business with which the Federal 
Works Agency deals. To put it simply, it should be 
able to cut red tape. 

Far from being another set of initials to conjure 
with, therefore, the FWA is a somewhat belated, but 
sound business step that any efficiently operated pri- 
vate concern would regard as logical in its own or- 
ganization. 


A Public Works Policy 


In presenting the picture of a public works policy 
as an instrument of our Government, I want to em- 
phasize that the construction of useful public im- 
provements is not a mere stop-gap activity to be 
indulged in for want of something better to do, but 
is a necessary activity of any nation that would main- 
tain its services and facilities and extend them to the 
degree that needs and resources require. 

We need to keep constantly in mind that well 
planned and wisely selected public works produce 
lasting and necessary assets for the use of the people 
—assets that cannot be dispensed with. My refer- 
ence here is to constructive works; to those which 
preserve, improve, and broaden the lives and well- 
being of the people. We have seen dictator govern- 
ments abroad root their economic policies in the 
theory that employment for and production of in- 
strumentalities of destruction can provide a founda- 
tion for a successful and satisfying social order. Of 
the fallacy of that theory the whirlwind abroad 
today speaks for itself. 

As a result, we in this Nation are faced with the 
unhappy necessity of strengthening our defenses to 
protect what we have built. That we must do. But 
we must never be misled into believing that the 
activity and employment that flows from armament 
building belongs to our own economic system or 
that it is an answer to the needs of people who must 
sacrifice to make these defenses possible. 

In this regard, I should like to recall the words of 
President Roosevelt in his annual message to Con- 
gress on January 3 last, when he said: 

“We refuse the European solution of using the un- 
employed to build up excessive armaments which 
eventually result in dictatorships. We encourage an 
American way—through an increase of national in- 
come which is the only way we can be sure will 
take up the slack. Much progress has been made; 
much remains to be done. We recognize that we 
must find an answer in terms of work and oppor- 
tunity.” 

The Federal Works Agency, stands, accordingly, 
for a constructive peace program of works not for 
a destructive war program. We accept world neces- 
sities as we must, but we conceive our own ultimate 
objective as that of assisting in building up our Na- 
tion, and our national “plant” for normal peace time 
pursuits. 

Toward this objective the organizations that are 
now unified under the Federal Works Agency have 
made a remarkable record during the seven and a 
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half years just passed. And when uninformed critics 
speak of the “burden” that such a program is hand- 
ing on to our children, I am glad to remember that 
these “burdens” include more than 12,000 new schools 
giving education accommodations to more than 
2,000,000 students in country and city throughout the 
Nation. They include more than 12,000 additional 
hospital beds, and greatly improved facilities of 
sewer and water systems serving millions of people; 
and thousands of miles of roads made safer and more 
adequate or opened for the first time to general trade. 
They include the “burden” of 64,000 airy, adequate, 
and wholesome dwelling units providing decent 
homes for thousands of people who would otherwise 
have been consigned to squalor. 

The “burden” we are passing on includes levees and 
river control works that insure our children’s homes 
against inundation and flood destruction. They in- 
clude thousands of acres of land reclaimed for pro- 
ductive purposes by irrigation. 

I cannot, of course, recite the full inventory of 
tangible assets that have been bequeathed to the 
future, for which we build. Extensive as these are, 
they still have kept up only with normai replace- 
ments and growth, and in many cases, are still below 
that. 

Imagine what the country would look like and be 
like if by some disastrous magic, all the public 
works, the schools, roads, bridges, parks, public build- 
ings, and hundreds of other things that have been 
added to our country, and to our several communi- 
ties under these programs, were suddenly wiped 
away. A nation does not live by bread alone, and it 
can no more stop building than it can stop eating. 
Neither living nor the instruments of living can be 
suspended. To attempt that would really burden our 
children. 

It is enough, therefore, to emphasize that public 
works not only provide employment and stimulate 
industry while they are building, but they leave 
behind them useful works that will serve the people 
of this Nation for many years to come. 


It is to plan and execute such public works as 
properly flow from the Federal Government with a 
minimum of waste and a maxium of foresight and 
efficiency, and to assist local and state governments 
to carry out their similar obligations in like manner 
that the Federal Works Agency has been formed. 

Its Administrator and his associates who conduct 
its constituent units pledge their best efforts in at- 
taining this objective. 


Federal Highway Act of 1940 


HE House Roads Committee through Chairman 

Cartwright, introduced the proposed “Federal 
Highway Act of 1940” in the form of a new bill, 
H. R. 9575, on April 29. A favorable report on the 
bill has been ordered. 

The new bill restores the federal road authoriza- 
tion for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1942, and 
1943, to the 1938-1939 levels of $238,000,000 annually 
and authorizes R. F. C. loans for the acquisition of 
rights of way. 

The original bill (H. R. 7891) upon which exten- 
sive committee hearings were held left blank the 
amounts of the authorizations. A comparison of the 
proposed 1942-1943 authorizations with those of 1940 
and 1941 follows: 


1940 1941 1942 and 1943 


(each year) 


Federal Aid $100,000,000* $115,000,000* $125,000,000* 


Secondary roads 15,000,000*  15,000,000*  25,000,000* 
Grade crossings 20,000,000 30,000,000 50,000,000 
Public land roads 1,000,000 2,000,000 2,500,000 
National park roads 4,000,000 5,000,000 7,500,000 
National Parkways _ 6,000,000 8,000,000 10,000,000 
Indian reservation 

roads 2,500,000 3,000,000 4,000,000 
Forest roads of which 

$500,000 is the ap- 

portionment for 

Alaska) 10,000,000 13,000,000 14,000,000 

Total $158,500,000 $191,000,000 $238,000,000 


*No change as to dollar-matching requirements or ex- 
emptions as carried in 1938 Act. 


Land acquisitions, and excess takings for recoup- 
ment purposes, as provided in Title II of the orig- 
inal bill, have been modified extensively. Surviving 
only is an authorization to the R. F. C. to cooperate 
with the states in financing acquisition of rights of 
way “necessary or desirable for road projects eligi- 
ble for Federal aid.” Such R. F. C. financing shall 
be made only after approval of the project by the 
state highway department and by the Public Roads 
Administration. 

The Commissioner of Public Roads is further au- 
thorized, upon the request of any state, to perform 
engineering services and furnish technical aid and 
advice in connection with the location and develop- 
ment of “flight strips” adjacent to public highways 
or roadside development areas, for the landing and 
take-off of aircraft, when not in conflict with the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938-—National Highway 
Users Conference. 
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Explosives in Safe Keeping 


By C. H. FISHER 


Manager, Storage and Delivery Section 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Co. 
Wilmington, Delaware 


ROM observation I am convinced that many 

users of explosives do not obtain full dollar 
value from their explosives because of improper 
storage. 

Explosives stored in damp underground locations, 
left on damp ground, or in the open air unprotected 
from the elements will not give the most satisfactory 
results and may cause misfires: Nor should explo- 
sives be left or stored where children or unauthor- 
ized persons have access to them; or in dwellings, 
offices, barns, outhouses, boiler rooms, blacksmith 
and carpenter shops, oil or tool houses. 

Explosives, like many other commodities in daily 
use, require that certain well established common 
sense rules be followed to insure safety to the pub- 
lic and satisfactory resuits to the purchasers. 

First among the precautions is suitable, safe stor- 
age. Suitable storage is not a question of individual 
opinion, but is based upon the characteristics of the 
explosives and has been standardized through years 
of experience. It may be defined as protection from 
moisture, the weather, fire, excessive heat, theft and 
entry by unauthorized persons. Any other method 
of storing or keeping explosives is unsuitable. 


Location Important 


Whenever it is necessary to establish a storage 
magazine for explosives, the first question is where 
it should be located. 

The location of the magazine should be such that 
in the event of an explosion of the contents, there 
will not be any injury to persons or damage to build- 
ings or other property in the vicinity. Much can be 
accomplished towards this objective by selecting a 
location that complies with the requirements of the 
American Table of Distances, which specifies the dis- 
tance that magazines containing given quantities of 
explosives should be located from inhabited build- 
ings, public railways and highways. 

The distances given in the American Table of Dis- 
tances are based on the assumption that there will 
be natural or artificial barricade between the maga- 


1 Reprinted from the November, 1939 issue of the “National Safety 
News.” 


e The proper care and handling of explosives 
would seem so basically necessary to safety in 
quarry operations as to need no emphasis and 
yet each year ignorance and carelessness takes 
a heavy toll in life and property damage. Read 
in the following article an expert's recommen- 
dations for eliminating such losses. 


zines and the nearest inhabited buildings, public 
railways and highways. If such protection does not 
exist the distances given in the Table should be 
doubled. 

The barricade, either natural or artificial, should 

be of such height that a straight line drawn from the 
top of any side wall of the magazine to any point 
of the inhabited building to be protected or to any 
point 12 feet above the center of the railroad or high- 
way to be protected, will pass through such an inter- 
vening natural or artificial barricade. An efficient 
artificial barricade is a mound of earth at least three 
feet thick. 
' In building barricades, it is important not to use 
stone or gravel or other material that might become 
missiles, should there be an explosion in the maga- 
zine, and to erect them so there will be sufficient 
space between the magazine and barricade to pro- 
vide proper ventilation and room for cleaning out 
dead leaves, grass and other debris that accumulates. 
The distance between the magazine and barricade 
should preferably be about three feet. 

It may sometimes be found impossible to provide 
the desired storage in one magazine and comply with 
the Table of Distances or state laws. In such cases 
two or more magazines may be erected to reduce the 
amount stored in each so as to conform to the Table 
or state law. 

If more than one magazine is built in the same lo- 
cation, each magazine (except blasting or electric 
blasting caps) containing more than 5,000 pounds of 
explosives and not over 25,000 pounds should be at 
least 200 feet from any other magazine; and if over 
25,000 pounds of explosives are to be stored in a 
magazine, the distance between such magazines (200 
feet) should be increased by 2-2/3 feet for each ad- 
ditional 1,000 pounds over 25,000 lbs. 

The distance between magazines may be reduced 
one-half if the magazines are effectually protected 
one from the other by natural or artificial barricades. 
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Blasting supplies magazines should not be located 
nearer than 100 feet to any other magazine. 

Many states have laws dealing with the location, 
construction and operation of magazines and any 
one who is contemplating the erection of a storage 
magazine should first acquaint himself with the state 
laws. 

Accessibility and relation with respect to the point 
or points of consumption are important factors in 
selecting a suitable and safe location; however, too 
many persons overlook the safety feature in an 
effort to place the magazine, as a matter of con- 
venience, close to the point of consumption. 

It is appreciated that cost of operation is an im- 
portant factor in any business. But certainly in the 
case of a magazine location safety must be considered 
first, as the probable loss of life and the cost of 
other damage is far out of proportion to the amount 
involved in the additional expense of operating a 
safely located magazine. 


Construction Materials 


Having decided upon a location that complies with 
the state laws and the best known practices, the next 
question is the type material to be used in construc- 
tion of the building. There are three types of con- 
struction: brick, sand-filled, and fabricated metal 
(frequently referred to as portable magazines). 

If the storage is of a permanent nature, the brick 
magazine will usually be found the most economical 
over a long period of years due to the low mainte- 
nance costs. However, initial cost frequently enters 
the picture and in certain localities the construction 
costs make it expedient to erect a sand-filled maga- 
zine. 

If there are advantages at a given point in using a 
sand-filled magazine, careful consideration should be 
given to the thickness of the sand-filled walls for 
bullet-proofing the magazine, which varies from 8 
inches to 12 inches, depending on the type of rifle 
ammunition used in the locality for hunting. 

The fabricated metal type magazine does not have 
any considerable initial cost advantage over the 
brick or sand-filled magazines, but it does have a de- 
cided salvage value over the other types provided it 
becomes necessary to move the magazine. 

Fabricated metal magazines if used for the storage 
of high explosives, should be with either brick or 
sand-filled walls. As a general rule it has been found 
that brick is the more satisfactory material. 

The kind of bricks and sand filling used in the 
walls has much to do with the safety of a magazine. 
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The bricks should be medium soft. Paving blocks, 
glazed or hard burned bricks would become missiles 
in the event of an explosion and would fly much 
farther than medium soft brick. 

Sand used in filling the walls of a magazine should 
be sharp and coarse; do not use crushed stone or 
gravel. 

Adequate ventilation in an explosives magazine is 
of prime importance. The foundation should have 
screened ventilators approximately 6x6 inches spaced 
not over 5 feet center to center. The floor should 
stop 2 inches from the falls all around the building; 
and the roof should be equipped with approximately 
one 12 inch ventilator for each 12 feet length of maga- 
zine. If the magazine is ceiled, which in many in- 
stances is desirable in order to reduce the tempera- 
ture in the building, the ceiling should stop two 
inches from the walls. 

No markings of any kind should be painted on 
storage magazines unless required by state laws. It 
has heen found that markings or signs on magazines 
become targets and invite irresponsible persons to 
shoot at the buildings. 

The property around a magazine should be posted, 
but the signs should be located on trees or posts in 
such a position that in the event some one shoots at 
them, the bullet will not travel in the direction of 
the magazine. 


Handling of Explosives 


So much for the storage. In handling of explo- 
sives too much emphasis cannot be placed on the 
necessity of users acquainting themselves with the 
safety rules that are issued by all explosives manu- 
facturers. 

A competent person should be in charge of the 
explosives and the magazine in which they are 
stored, keep the keys and be held responsible that 
proper safety precautions are taken. 

The question of opening cases of high explosives 
and blasting supplies is very important; only a 
wooden wedge and wooden or rubber mallet should 
be used. Serious accidents have been traced to the 
use of improper tools for this work. 

Explosives cases should not be opened in the 
storage magazines but should be removed to a safe 
place not less than 50 feet from the magazine. 

Too frequently we find that the handling of ex- 
plosives is left to persons who have little or no ap- 
preciation of their importance to the purchaser. It 
is very important, from a safety point of view, to 
see that the person in charge of a magazine does not 
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pile incoming fresh stock in front of stock already 
on hand. I have seen explosives in magazines sev- 
eral years old, although the purchaser was using 
thousands of pounds of this particular grade 
monthly. 

Also each grade and size be piled separately. 

Very few magazines have an unloading siding 
adjacent to them, which means that users purchas- 
ing in carload quantities must haul the explosives 
from the railroad to the magazine. Men assigned to 
this work should be careful and competent workmen 
who have an understanding of the material they are 
handling and work under the supervision of the 
magazine keeper. 

The vehicle used in transporting the explosives 
should be in good mechanical condition, free from 
surplus grease and oil. The electrical system should 
be inspected to determine that there are no short 
circuits. The vehicle should not be overloaded or 
loaded so that packages of explosives will fall off. 
Explosives should not be transported in a truck with 
a metal body unless the metal is covered with wood 
or other material so as to prevent the packages of 
explosives from coming in contact with the metal. 


No Open Flames 


Do not use an open flame lamp or lantern when 
handling explosives; if artificial light is necessary, 
use some type of electric light. Many serious acci- 
dents have resulted from the use of open flame lamps 
around explosives. 

Blasting and electric blasting caps should never 
be stored in the same magazine with other explo- 
sives or left where children will have access to them. 
Every year several hundred children are injured in 
one way or another from playing with blasting caps. 
Sometimes children actually break into buildings 
and steal the caps, but in most instances the caps 
have been left in the open where they have been 
found by youngsters who haven’t any idea of their 
potential danger. 

Never store primed cartridges in a magazine or 
make primers in a magazine containing other ex- 
plosives. To pursue such practice is inviting trouble. 

Any discussion of safety in handling and storing 
of explosives would not be complete if one failed 
to emphasize the importance of good housekeeping in 
and around the buildings. Floors should always be 
kept clean. Do not have loose dynamite or blast- 
ing supplies exposed in a magazine. All material 


> 


should be kept boxed. Do not use bale hooks or 
other metal tools in handling explosives cases. 

The grounds around a magazine should be kept 
free of dead grass, weeds, leaves, and other debris 
so as to prevent fire from reaching the building. 


Quarry Problems 


The handling of explosives in quarries presents 
many additional problems the answers to which are 
for the most part covered in detail by the folders in- 
cluded in each box of dynamite or carton of elec- 
tric blasting caps. Those in charge should be 
familiar with the subject matter contained in these 
folders as these rules are practical, having been de- 
rived from accidents resulting from poor practice. 

In addition to these it would be well to have at 
each quarry a code of blasting practice which should 
cover such things as the location of magazines used 
in the quarry to store dynamite for that day’s work 
and the inspection of such magazines; regulations to 
limit the number of men employed in loading a blast 
or working in the area of the blast; regulations 
covering warning signals for all blasts and the safe- 
guarding of paths or roads in the danger area. 

Care should be taken in the selection of men 
chosen to handle explosives; most experienced men 
are familiar with the hazards met with in the use of 
explosives but some are careless and negligent of 
these hazards. Carelessness, ignorance and false 
bravery are the characteristics that the explosives 
user can well do without and men having these 
characteristics should not be permitted on the load- 
ing crews. 


Canada’s Air Training to aan 
76 New Fields 


EVENTY-SIX new Canadian air fields are re- 

quired for the $600,000,000 Empire Air Training 
Scheme and, according to latest reports, $60,000,000 
will be spent in their construction. Work on 53 of 
these fields will proceed this year and most of them 
have already been located, surveyed and designed. 
Engineers and surveyors have been loaned to the 
Dominion government by almost every provincial 
highway department in Canada to aid in the work. 
From 5 to 7 miles of runway construction is re- 
quired for each field tens of millions of gallons of 
bituminous materials will be applied and many miles 
of concrete will no doubt be laid—ARBA. 
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Governmental Policies in the Field 
of Labor Relations 


(Continued from page 23) 


organization in its own name. Most of them are 
unincorporated, as you know, and in only a few 
states is there any statute or any decision of the 
highest court which permits the bringing of a suit 
for damages against an unincorporated organization. 

The result is, in most cases, that for the federal 
court to send you back means nothing at all; in the 
second place, you don’t have an adequate remedy 
even where you can sue them, because you can’t get 
service on anybody except those you can find in the 
state, which means the local union, and if the activi- 
ties are directed by national or international organ- 
ization from without the state, you can’t get service 
on them in the state where you bring the suit. 

In most cases the local union has no funds which 
can be reached; it is only the national or parent 
union that has funds, so that it is idle to say that 
you have a perfect case, if you must go back to the 
state courts. 

The result of this is that we have a situation where 


the courts now hold, up to the present point, that — 


an employer is under the National Labor Relations 
Act if he does something which may cause a labor 
dispute which may produce a stoppage of produc- 
tion, which may “affect” interstate commerce. You 
see how remote that is,—the employer is under the 
National Labor Relations Act and the Supreme Court 
so holds; but on the other hand a labor organiza- 
tion is not under the Sherman Act, even though it 
actually produces the stoppage of production and 
does affect the commerce, because the court holds 
that is an “indirect, incidental and remote” effect 
on commerce. 

Now, how you can reconcile those two things, as 
a maiter of fact, it is just impossible for me to say. 
The Circuit Court of Appeals reconciles them this 
way: It says we are dealing with two different 
statutes. The Congress has exercised all its power 
to regulate the employer under the National Labor 
Relations Act by saying that he is under it if his 
activities affect commerce, but they do not say that 
in the Sherman Act, and under the decisions of the 
court, the effect must be substantial, direct and ad- 
verse. Now, we have held in the past, the courts 


say, that a stoppage of production, where the pur- 


pose of it is not to restrain interstate commerce, but 
where the purpose is local, as it was in this case, 
namely, to unionize the plant, is not a direct burden 
on interstate commerce. 

Well, gentlemen, you may be able to reconcile 
those two things from the standpoint of technical 
statutory construction, but I don’t think you can 
reconcile them in the minds of people who want to 

-e fair play, and if that is the ultimate result of the 
Apex decision, when it goes to the Supreme Court, 
I think it will only hasten the day when the public 
reaction is going to demand clear responsibilities 
of both parties to this collective relationship, which 
the law says is a good thing for the public to pro- 
tect, promote, and encourage. You can’t have the 
excesses of organized power which are demonstrated 
daily without also the recognition of legal respon- 
sibility for organized conduct. 

I think, gentlemen, that we should not take a de- 
featist attitude toward these matters, because the 
pendulum is swinging. In the past year five state 
legislatures have passed Labor Relations Act, which 
go in the opposite direction from the Wagner Act. 
The states are Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan, 
Pennsylvania, and Oregon, and in Oregon, as you 
know, they have gone very far. Indeed, the danger 
is that the pendulum will swing too far in the other 
direction. It is my conviction, as a result of the 
many things we have seen in the past few years, 
that when the federal government puts the lid on 
too tight, the state legislatures may pass an ex- 
treme statute to correct the inequality. Somewhere 
the steam is going to escape, and under our system 
of government, that is in the state legislatures. 


Highway-Fund Diversion Decided 
Unconstitutional 


IVERSION of highway funds to non-highway 

purposes is unconstitutional in South Carolina, 
according to a recent decision by the state supreme 
court. The decision nullifies action of the legislature 
which appropriated $2,000,000 of automotive tax 
funds to non-highway uses. The court ruled that 
taxes were imposed on gasoline and motor vehicles 
“for the construction and maintenance of highways 
and for the payment of principal of state highway 
certificates of indebtedness and the interest accumu- 
lating thereon.” It held that the legislature cannot 
direct the revenues from this tax be used for an en- 
tirely different purpose—ARBA. 
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MANUFACTURERS’ DIVISION 


of the 


NATIONAL CRUSHED STONE ASSOCIATION 


These associate members are morally and financially aiding the Association in its efforts to 


protect and advance the interests of the crushed stone industry. Please give them favorable 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Crushing, Screening, Washing, Grinding, 
Cement Machinery; Motors; Texrope 
Drives; Centrifugal Pumps; Tractors 


American Bitumuls Co. 
200 Bush St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Bitumuls—Hot and cold mixes, Penetration 
and Stabilization 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. 


Explosives Department 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
Explosives and Blasting Supplies 


American Manganese Steel Division of the 
American Brake Shoe and Foundry Co. 
389 E. 14th St., Chicago Heights, Ill. 


Manganese Steel Castings, Renewable Lip 
Dippers 


The American Pulverizer Co. 
1249 Macklind Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Manufacturers of Ring Crushers and Ham- 
mermills for Primary and Secondary 
Crushing 


Atlas Powder Co. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Industrial Explosives and Blasting Supplies 


Earle C. Bacon, Inc. 
17 John St., New York City 


Primary and Secondary Crushers, Rolls, 
Screens, Elevators, Conveyors—Complete 
Plants designed and equipped 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 
4203 N. Union Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 


Wire Rope, Strand and Guard Rail, Slings 
both plain and Braid Wire Rope 


consideration whenever possible. 


Brooks Equipment and Mfg. Co. 
408-10 Davenport Road, Knoxville, Tenn. 
“Brooks Load Jugger” (Stone Hauling 

Equipment). DAY Jaw Type Rock Crush- 
ers. DAY Pulverizers, or “Swing Ham- 
mer” Crushers 


C. G. Buchanan Crushing Machinery Divi- 
sion of the Birdsboro Steel Foundry and 
Machine Co. 

90 West Street, New York City 


Primary, Secondary and Finishing Crushers 
and Rolls 


Bucyrus-Erie Co. 


South Milwaukee, Wis. 
Excavating, Drilling and Material Handling 
Equipment 


The Buda Company 
Harvey, Ill. 
Buda-Lanova Diesel Engines, Buda Gaso- 
line Engines, Buda Lifting Jacks from 
1% to 100 tons, Buda-Hubron Earth Drill, 
Buda Railway Equipment and Supplies 


Cross Engineering Co. 
Carbondale, Pa. 
Screen Plates and Sections, Perforated Plate, 
for Vibrating, Rotary and Shaking Screens 
Deister Machine Company 
1933 East Wayne Street, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Deister Plat-O Vibrating Screen, Deister 
Compound Funnel Classifier 


Dempster Brothers, Inc. 
Box 3063, Knoxville, Tenn. 


‘umpst 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Wilmington, Del. 
Explosives and Blasting Accessories 


Easton Car and Construction Co. 
Easton, Pa. 

Quarry Cars, Truck Bodies and Trailers 

Electric Heaters for Tar, Asphalt or Bitumen 
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Ensign-Bickford Co. 
Simsbury, Conn. 
Cordeau-Bickford Detonating Fuse and 

Safety Fuse 


Frog, Switch & Mfg. Co. 

Carlisle, Pa. 

Manganese Steel Department—Manufactur- 
ers of “Indian Brand” Manganese Steel 
Castings for Frogs, Switches and Cross- 
ings, Jaw and Gyratory Crushers, Cement 
Mill, Mining Machinery, etc., Steam 
Shovel Parts 


General Electric Co. 
1 River Road, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Electric Motors 


General Motors Sales Corporation, Diesel 
Engine Division 
2130 W. 110th St., Cleveland, Ohio 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 
Belting (Conveyor, Elevator, Transmission), 
Hose (Air, Water, Steam, Suction, Mis- 
cellaneous), Chute Lining (Rubber) 


Gruendler Crusher and Pulverizer Co. 
2915 N. Market St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Rock and Gravel Crushing and Screening 
Plants, Jaw Crushers, Roll Crushers, 
Hammer Mills, Lime Pulverizers 


Hardinge Co., Inc. 
York, Pa. 


Scrubbers, Pulverizers, Dryers, 
Classifiers, Washers, Thickeners 


HarriSteel Products Co. 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Woven Wire Screen Cloth and Abrasion 
Resisting Products 


Hayward Co. 
50 Church Street, New York City 
Orange Peel Buckets, Clam Shell Buckets, 
Line Buckets, Electric Motor 
Buckets, Automatic Take-up Reels 


Feeders, 


Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Carbondale, Pa. 


Perforated Metal Screens, Perforated Plates 
for Vibrating and Shaking Screens, Ele- 
vator Buckets, Hendrick Vibrating Screens 


Hercules Powder Co. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Explosives and Blasting Supplies 


MANUFACTURERS’ DIVISION of the 
NATIONAL CRUSHED STONE ASSOCIATION 


Illinois Powder Mfg. Co. 
124 N. 4th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Gold Medal Explosives 


International Harvester Co. 
108 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
International Motor Trucks, International 
Industrial Tractors and Power Units 


Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and Eng. Corp. 
2 Park Ave., New York City 
Material Handling Machinery—Crushers, 
Pulverizers, Vibrating Screens 


Kensington Steel Co. 
505 Kensington Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Manganese Steel Castings, Dipper Teeth, 
Crawler Treads, Jaw Plates, Concaves and 
Hammers 


The King Powder Co., Inc. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Koehring Co. 
3026 W. Concordia Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Mixers, Pavers, Shovels, Cranes, Draglines, 
Dumptors, Traildumps, Mud-Jacks 


Kraft Bag Corporation 
630 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Multi-Wal!l and Heavy-Duty Paper Sacks, 
both Valve and Openmouth 


Lima Locomotive Works, Inc. 
Shovel and Crane Division 
1108 Lima Trust Bldg., Lima, Ohio 
Power Shovels, Draglines and Cranes 


Link-Belt Co. 
300 West Pershing Road, Chicago, Ill. 
Complete Stone Preparation Plants. 
veyors, Elevators, Screens, Washing 
Equipment, Speed-o-Matic Shovels— 
Cranes—Draglines and Power Transmis- 

sion Equipment 


Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co. 
Newstead Ave. & Wabash R. R., St. Louis, Mo. 
Woven Wire Screens and Wire Cloth of 
Super-Loy, Manga-Loy and all commer- 
cial alloys and metals 


Manganese Steel Forge Co. and Audubon 
Wire Cloth Corp. 


Richmond St. and Castor Ave. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

ROL-MAN Double Lock Mesh Manganese 
Steel Screens, Rolled and _ Forged 
Manganese Steel Products, Forgings, 
Pressings, Fabricated Products, Welding 
Rods, “AUDUBON” Wire Cloth in all 
Meshes and Metals and VIBRALOY 
Abrasion-Resisting Steel Screens, 
“METALWOVE” Spiral Woven Wire 

Conveyor Belts. 


Con- 
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Marion Steam Shovel Co. 
Marion, Ohio 


A Complete Line of Power Shovels, Drag- 
lines and Cranes 


McLanahan & Stone Corp. 
Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


National Powder Co. 
Eldred, Pa. 


Commercial Explosives and Blasting 
cessories 


Ac- 


The National Supply Co. of Delaware, 
Superior Engine Division 
1401 Sheridan Ave., Springfield, Ohio 
Diesel Engine Equipment 


Nordberg Mfa. Co. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

Cone Crushers, Vibrating Screens, Classi- 
fiers, Diesel Engines, Steam Engines, 
Compressors, Mine Hoists, Underground 
Shovels, Track Maintenance Tools 


Northern Blower Co. 
65th St. South of Denison, Cleveland, Ohio 


Dust Collecting Systems, Fans—Exhaust 
and Blowers 


Northwesi Engineering Co. 
28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 


Pettibone Mulliken Corp. 
4710 West Division St., Chicago, Ill. 


Pit and Quarry Publications 
538 South Clark St., Chicago, III. 
Pit and Quarry, Pit and Quarry Handbook, 
Pit and Quarry Directory, Concrete Manu- 
facturer, Concrete Industries Yearbook 


Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
15 Park Row, New York City 


Belt Conveyors, Bucket Elevators, Gyrex 
and Vibrex Screens, Feeders, Design and 
Construction of Complete Plants 


Rock Products 

205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 
Ross Screen and Feeder Co. 

19 Rector St., New York City 

Ross Patent Chain Feeders for Feed Control 

of All Sizes Rock, Ores, Gravel, etc. 

Screen Equipment Co. 

9 Lafayette Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

SECO Vibrating Screens 


Simplicity Engineering Co. 
Durand, Mich. 
Simplicity Gyrating Screen, 
D’centegrator, 
Wheel 


Simplicity 


Simplicity D’watering 


Smith Engineering Works 

E. Capitol Drive at N. Holton Ave., 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

Gyratory, Gyrasphere, Jaw and Roll Crush- 
ers, Vibrating and Rotary Screens, Gravel 
Washing and Sand Settling Equipment, 
Elevators and Conveyors, Feeders, Bin 
Gates, and Portable Crushing and Screen- 
ing Plants 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 
Aurora, Illinois 
Complete Stone Preparation Plants, Con- 
veying, Elevating, Screening, Transmis- 
sion Equipment 


Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co. 
High Bridge, N. J. 
Manganese and other Special Alloy Steel 
Castings 


The Texas Co. 
135 E. 42nd St., New York City 


The Thew Shovel Co. 
Lorain, Ohio 


Power Shovels, Cranes, Crawler Cranes, 


Locomotive Cranes, Draglines. Diesel 
Electric, Gasoline. 3/8 to 2-1/2 cu. yd. 
capacities 


The Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co. 
Allentown, Pa. 
Stone Crushing, Gravel, Lime and Cement 
Machinery 


Troco Lubricating Co., Inc. 
2728-34 N. Salmon St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Troco Crusher Grease, Troco Safety Lubri- 
cants 


Trojan Powder Co. 
17 N. 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 
Explosives and Blasting Supplies 


The W. S. Tyler Co. 
3615 Superior Ave., N. E., Cleveland, Ohio 
Wire Screens, Screening Machinery, Scrub- 
bers, Testing Sieves and Dryers 


Warren Brothers Roads Co. 
P. O. Box 1869, Boston, Mass. or 
38 Memorial Drive, Cambridge, Mass. 
Complete plants and separate plant units 
for bituminizing all types of stone, sand 
and gravel aggregate paving mixtures 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Electric Motors and Control 


Williams Patent Crusher and Pulverizer 
Co. 
2701-2723 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
Crushers, pulverizers, vibrating screens, air 
separators 
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